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Its Startlingly Different! 


New Westinghouse RANCHO Electric... Big, Full-Size Range... 
Full Cooking Capacity ...Extra “‘Tuck-Away”’ Space... 
at New Low Price.. $15995* 


It’s a revolution in big range styling. Fits 
the small kitchen in a Bic way. Fits the 
big kitchen in the Ricut way. And fits your 
pocketbook in the way you like best. 

Look at the extra “Tuck-Away” space 
under the surface units . . . the chrome 
and tubular steel supports that go so well 
with modern kitchen furnishings. 

Look at all the other wonderful features: 

Big, full-size, 38-inch Range, 4 speedy 
Corox surface units, plenty of work space. 


The famous Westinghouse True -Temp 
Oven, large enough to hold complete meal. 
“Out-of-the-Steam Zone” Tel-A-Glance 
Controls, that instantly signal what heat 
is on or off . . . Single Dial Oven Control 


that sets temperature and turns on oven 
with one simple turn. 

Waist-high Broiler, fast, sure, easy to use. 

Convenient appliance outlet, so you can 
plug in your Coffee Maker, or other appli- 
ances. Large easy-glide storage drawer . . . 
excellent broiler pan . . . heavy Fiberglas 
insulation throughout. In fact, everything 
you want in a top-quality Range. 

All this, for only $159.95! A small down 
payment will put it in your kitchen. See this 
startlingly different, new Rancho Electric 
Range today at your W estinghouse retailer’s. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
APPLIANCE DIVISION * MANSFIELD, OHIO 

*State and local taxes and installation extra 





See T-V's Top Dramatic Show...”“STUDIO ONE”...Every Week 


you CAN BE SURE..1F ws Westinghouse 
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Oven Away 
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Roaster- Mixer Waste- lron Tank 
Cleaner 


Cleaner Home Refrigerator Water 
Freezer Heater 





Laundromat 


Tuck Away the Kitchen Stool ... the waste- 
basket . . . anything you need handy, but 
out of the way. Grand for small kitchens. 

















Full-Size True-Temp Oven... with superbly 
balanced heat control. Everything comes 
out right every time. Try it and see! 


































































4 Full-Size Corox Units ... speedy, sure, re- 
liable. Two 6-inch units ... two 8-inch. Just 
what you need for all surface cooking. 





Dryer Exhaust Coffee 
Fan Maker 





OIL 





A sizable and growing part of the fuel to power this 
country’s motor cars and diesel engines now comes from 
under the sea. Offshore drilling for oil started some years 
ago along the California coast. Now oil is flowing both 
from wells in the Pacific and in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The potential oil production from deposits locked in 
the Continental shelf is enormous. The producing “‘field”’ 
skirting the Texas-Louisiana coast alone is said to contain 
reserves estimated at from 4 to 10 billion barrels (170 to 
420 billion gallons). 

Tapping a submarine pool of oil, sometimes as far as 
thirty miles from shore, is a formidable job. The man who 
drills for oil under the sea has a lot of special worries of 
his own: storms, for one thing, and tight working space, 
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and problems connected with handling the oil and getting 
it to storage points on land. His equipment needs are 
correspondingly specialized. 

Bethlehem supplies all types of equipment used in off- 
shore oil production. Steel derricks and drilling machinery. 
Drilling platforms constructed of steel for use in locations 
where the depth of water may be as much as fifty feet. 
Giant drilling barges that are sunk to the bottom for 
drilling oil wells in the marshlands and bayous of Texas 
and Louisiana and other areas where the water is shallow. 

Our service to the oil industry on drilling barges starts 
with the keel-laying and ends with the barge complete, 
including all the necessary drilling equipment and crew's 
quarters, ready to start work on its first drilling assignment. 
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SERVES THE NATION 





ASK YOUR DEALER 
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If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 100% 
Pennsylvania oil that lasts 
longer, grade for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil—easy 
to find at the familiar yellow 
oval sign. Sound your Z for 
the genuine, 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oi) Asen., Permit No. 2 











TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 





What’s Wrong With Profit? 


Several months ago the follow- 
ing item appeared in the Newark 
(N.J.) Evening News: 

“The Pennsylvania Railroad 
was attacked today by the Essex- 
West Hudson CIO Council for ‘de- 
votion to the principles of profits 
first, the public welfare last.’ Joel 
R. Jacobson, executive secretary, 
accused the railroad of ‘fantastic 
greed and unmitigated gall’ in an- 
nouncing a dividend of 50 cents 
and simultaneously accepting a 
rate increase.” 

The actual fact is that the divi- 
dend did not come out of current prof- 
its, because for many months the 
Pennsylvania Railroad had been just 
about making expenses and even at 
times operating at a loss. The 50¢ divi- 
dend was paid out of earnings from 
previous years, prudently saved for 
such a situation. But the most disturb- 
ing (and incomprehensible ) thing about 
it is the kind of thinking that considers 
payment of a dividend evidence of “fan- 
tastic greed and unmitigated gall,” and 
that it is wrong for a railroad to accept 
a rate increase in order to operate at a 
profit instead of a loss. 


eS: 2 * 


What's wrong with operating at 
a profit? Every business concern must 
make a profit if it is to stay in busi- 
ness. Any company that fails to take 
in more than it pays out is headed for 
bankruptcy—and its employes for the 
loss of their jobs. Indeed, it was a la- 
bor leader who said: “The greatest 
crime against labor is a business that 
fails to make a profit.” 

And what about the millions of 
people who have saved money and in- 
vested their savings in the stocks of 
the nation’s corporations? Aren't they 
entitled to a profit on their money? If 
not, why should they risk it? And 
from where then would come our fac- 
tories and the jobs they provide? 


* * * 


Corporations are people, people 
just like you and me, people who have 
invested their savings under the very 
common, very human, very under- 
standable incentive of making a profit. 
There are 18 million such people— 
“corporation” is only a legal word by 
which their investments are pooled for 
collective and efficient use. 

There are some people who would 
have us believe that to make a profit 
is an evil thing. Yet they themselves 





Pennsylvania Railroad 


New locomotive. What pays for it? 


expect interest on their bank savings 
accounts and dividends on their life 
insurance policies—and these are made 
possible by business profits. Everyone 
who owns a savings account or life in- 
surance policy shares in the profits of 
American business. 

The hope of profit is a universal 
driving force. America was built on 
it; it was the dream of profit that 
made people willing to risk their sav- 
ings in the new factories, new ma- 
chines, new ideas from which have 
come our high standard of living, our 
high wages, our steady growth. And 
our hopes for continued progress and 
prosperity and a still higher standard 
of living have a common foundation— 
profit. It is what spurs men on to 
make things more efficiently, to sell 
them for less, to make what is a luxury 
today available to everyone tomorrow. 


* * * 


We all want to keep America 
strong, its factories humming, its peo- 
ple steadily employed at good wages, 
but to achieve these goals, American 
business must be healthy and prosper- 
ous. And to be prosperous, it must op- 
erate at a profit. The man who sells 
his home for more than he paid for it 
is not condemned for having made a 
profit. Why should we deny the neces- 
sity for a legitimate profit to American 
industry and the 18 million thrifty 
people whose savings enable it to op- 
erate? 
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seween BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


Ourselves 





LEARN THE “SIGN LANGUAGE” OF THE HIGHWAY! 


Radio’s Greatest: I probably have | 
a great deal of crust to disagree with 330 | 
radio editors as to the greatest radio per- 
sonality during the past 25 years (Radio- 
TV, Mar. 22). But so far as I can remem- 


ber there was only one program so popu- 





1. The meaning of a 2. A round sign indi- 3. A diamond shaped 4. A square sign nor- 


lar that it seriously affected attendance at highway sign is gen- cates a RAILROAD CROSS- sign tells you to sLOw mally indicates scHOOL 

the movies. to such an extent that for self- erally indicated by its ING and forewarns you pDOWN—indicating a ZONE or other areas in- 
itn, ’ , ligh shape. Thus the octag- to approach it with the dangerous curve, hill, volving hazards to 

protection they’d stop the picture, light onal sign means sTOP. _necessary caution, or similar hazard, pedestrians, 


up the house, and tune in on the radio. 
Otherwise, their patrons would have 
stayed home to listen, not to Jack Benny, 
not to Bing Crosby, not to Bob Hope, but 
to Amos and Andy. 


J. B. Spracue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





On a dark, rainy night like 
this, the shape of the sign 


Who Owns Kwangchowan? In ahead tells this driver of a 
your map on page 21 (World, May 3) railroad crossing ahead. It 
you labeled Kwangchowan as belonging alerts him and warns him to 


e—ee : : o h it with tion, 
to France. This is misleading. It is true a 


that Kwangchowan was leased to France 
by China, to whom it belongs, but it has 
been returned... . 

Jounson Yium, Dallas, Tex. 





Because children are inclined to be 
heedless, drivers should be particu- 
larly watchful for signs indicating 
school zones. Caution and courtesy 
distinguish the Champion driver. 


Reader Yium is right. Kwangchowan 
was acquired by France in 1898 by lease 
and attached to French Indo-China. Dur- 
ing World War II it was held by Japan. 
In 1946, although France’s 1898 lease was 
for 99 years, she returned it to China. 
PATHFINDER quickly does the same.—Ed. 





i ill eae A Champion driver is attentive to little things 


Brewster says, “Doubling our imports will 


that pay big dividends in the pleasure, secur- 
mean trebling imports competing with i P ; 


our protected industries and can only re- ity, economy and dependability that you 

sult in disaster” (Quotes, Apr. 19). : . 
Disaster for whom? Why isn’t Sen. derive from your car. Spark plugs contribute 

Brewster interested in protecting the con- | /- 

cumer and the txemaves? Alin ole tut | largely to these dividends. Check them at 





protect industries which are exporters? 
Free trade means lower prices and a 

higher standard of living. The best ex- 

ample of that is the U.S. itself, in which 


regular intervals and replace them every 


10,000 miles. They quickly pay for them- 


the Constitution denies the states the selves. The great majority of champion drivers 
right to levy tariffs. The resulting large ‘ ' 
free trade area is in large measure re- prefer and use Champions—the spark plugs 
sponsible for our high living standards. : 
A free enterprise economy means that the champions use. 
best man in the business gets most of it. 

Does foreign competition wear horns, eee BE A CHAMPION DRIVER—IT PAYS! 


that we are not to tolerate it? If some of 
our industries can compete with foreign- 
ers, why should we coddle those which 
cannot? And unless we accept foreign 
goods, our own exports can be made only FOLLOW THE EXPERTS=-~ 
as gifts. As a taxpayer, I am fed up with 

that. , 





AMERICAS FAVORITE 


“I used the same identical set of Cc HAM PION 





Joun F. Scumint, Franklin, Pa. 





° ‘ we, Champion Spark Plugs in winning 
Important People: I very much en keer Cake autihuatineninavian 


joyed Wheeler McMillen’s rollicking arti- including the international Harms- SPARK PLUGS 
cle “No Headlines” (Along the American worth race.”"—R, Stanley Dollar 
Way, May 3), describing the average 
American day. CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 

But I missed mention of the common . 
clergyman’s day-by-day grind and patient Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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~ Jet-Powered Poison 
for Under-sea Raiders 


Given top military priority, our anti-sub 
efenses are being developed at top speed— 
Martin Mercators are a potent Navy weapon 
for licking this menace. 


Smashing enemy submarines in their pens. Sowing seams of mines 
to confine them to their harbors. Attacking them en route to their 
deadly missions. Shepherding convoys. Guarding our continental 
approaches. These are the vital jobs the speedy Martin Mercator 
is designed to handle in defending against undersea raiders. 

First Navy jet-powered patrol plane, the land-based Mercator is 
pure poison on the wing to subs. It can sow mines in enemy harbors 
to keep submarines penned up. It can carry the fight to the enemy with 
depth charges and torpedoes. It can be equipped with sono-buoys and 
other modern underwater submarine detection devices. 


Most elusive aircraft of its kind ever built, the Navy patrol plane 
has fighter-type maneuverability—high rate of roll—high rate of 
climb—lightning-fast response to controls for a plane of its carrying 
capacity. Two reciprocating engines for economical long-range power— 
two jets for extra bursts of speed—are uniquely teamed in the P4M 
Mercator’s two nacelles. It’s another advanced design produced by 
the well integrated engineering team Martin offers its customers today! 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Seaplane companion of the land- 
based Mercator in anti-sub warfare, 
the Martin P5SM-1 is the Navy’s 
first postwar, twin-engine flying boat. 
It features extra husky construc- 
tion, a radically longer afterbody 
for better landings and take-offs. 
See your Navy, Air Force or Marine 
recruiting office for full details on 
how you can receive training on 
modern aircraft like these for a 
great future in aviation! 


Great news for air traveller and 
airline operator alike is the new, 
pressurized, 40-passenger Martin 
4-0-4 Airliner. Already, Eastern Air 
Lines and Trans World Airline have 
chosen 65 of these Martin trans- 
ports to modernize their / 
twin-engine fleets. 


AIRCRAFT 
Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 
airliners © Advanced military aircraft © 
Revolutionary rockets and missiles © Elec- 
tronic fire contro! systems © DEVELOPERS 
OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S. 
Rubber Company) ® Stratovision aerial 
rebroadcasting (in conjunction with W esting- 
house Electric Corp.) © Honeycomb construc- 
tion material © New type hydraulic automotive 
and aircraft brake ©® Permanent fabric 
flameproofing © LEADERS IN RESEARCH 
to guard the peace, build better living in 
far-reaching fields. 





plodding along. It seems to me that what 
was said about the common working man 
—‘he and his kind are the most impor- 
tant people”—could be said of the clergy- 
man too. You’d be surprised at the num- 
ber of small but important things he has 
to do in service to his parish and com- 
munity. Come to my office some day. . . 
CaLvin W. Franz, Pastor, Rock- 
field, Wis. 


Best Housekeepers? Many thanks 
for printing Mrs. Mary K. Heiner’s state- 
ment that “men are the best housekeep- 


Yardley for Pathfinder 


ers. They get rid of work by preventing 
it” (Quotes, Apr. 19). I’ve been trying to 
show my wife short cuts for years. For in- 
stance, I like to eat my lunch straight 
from the ice box. It saves time and there’s 
no table to set, no dishes to wash, etc. 
But my wife doesn’t appreciate it. She’s 
always complaining about a few crumbs 
on the floor. ... 
Jack WituiamMs, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

e @ Best housekeepers! I guess Mrs. 
Heiner never came home from a vacation 
to see a house her husband had been 
keeping for two weeks. 

Jean Hetnz, Chicago. 


Speaking of Pensions: I wish to 
commend you for your fine editorial “Pen- 
sion Tension” (Talking It Over, May 3). 
... 1 would suggest that the unemployed 
and the aged who have no incomes be 
established on community farms located 
near rivers where electric generating 
plants could be built which would pro- 
vide power for operating factories and 
farms. Let the unemployed and the old 
who can work operate these farms and 
factories to produce all they need. Then 
they would not be a burden on society. 

CHARLES BEAULIEU,. 
Cumberland, Wis. 


e e The great corporations are some- 
what to blame for the demand for pen- 
sions. They have not only paid their ex- 


PATHFINDER 


ecutives fabulous salaries and enormous 
bonuses, but have granted them extraor- 
dinary pensions to enable them to live in 
the lap of luxury. If these executives can- 
not provide for old age, how do they ex- 
pect the average man to raise a family, 
buy a home and provide for his future? 
Abert Barcery, Sioux City, Iowa. 


e @ It is interesting for an individual 
who in no way is eligible for any sort of 
pension to read of the insistence of so 
many to be pensioned. After all, we must 
remember that pensions cost money. Who 
is going to pay the bill? Pensions and 
strikes are, in my mind, in the same cate- 
gory: someone must produce the money 
and that someone is you and L. Every pen- 
sion and every strike add more burden on 
the taxpayer. 

Nora Z. Day, Carlisle, Pa. 


ee], like millions of others, 20 
years ago thought Mr. Townsend was 
crazy, but I can’t help but think that he 
was a lot saner than the people gave him 
credit for. 

Why doesn’t the Government take 
5% or even more out of our paychecks to 
give oldsters something to live on? Why 
don’t they cut down on the income tax 
and quit giving the billions to our future 
enemies and take care of our own people 
for a while? 

What argument can anyone present 
against giving all or part of those billions 
to the man who makes it possible for the 
Government to have that much to give, 
namely, the American wage earner, after 
he is 65 years of age? 

Jess Stucker, Melrose Park, III. 


International Newspaper: Radnor 
D. Chapman says: “I think the time is not 
too far distant when . . . we shall have a 
third form of newspapers, the interna- 
tional newspaper” (Quotes, May 3). 
There is already a very famous interna- 
tional newspaper, The Christian Science 
Monitor, whose reporter, Edmund Stev- 
ens, has just won a Pulitzer prize for in- 
ternational reporting. The Monitor, with 
its world-wide correspondents, has its 
finger on the pulse of the globe and pub- 
lishes world-wide advertising in every is- 
sue. The Monitor may be published in 
Boston . . . but it is sold all over the 
world, except maybe in Russia. .. . 

Mrs. Puitip Marston, 

Cape Neddick, Me. 


Stevens’s award was for his series, 
“This Is Russia—Uncensored.”—Fd. 


Texas, Too: In “Non-Stop Visitor” 
(Nation, May 3) you failed to mention 
that Chile’s President, Gabriel Gonzalez 
Videla, was a guest for two days in and 
around Lubbock, Texas, and he made one 
of the few speeches of his trip at our Texas 
Tech college. We of west Texas feel 
slighted. 

J. A. Mutuins, Lubbock, Tex. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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A sturdy tree... 
let’s keep it healthy 


The Bell System is one of the 
great businesses of this country and 
a part of the prosperity of the 
whole country. 


It provides the best telephone 
service in the world, and the price 
is low. It buys widely in many 
markets. It employs over 550,000 
men and women and its annual pay- 
roll is above $2,000,000,000 — more 
than three times as much as in 1940. 


Helps Business Generally — 
These things are all good for busi- 
ness, and for the people business 
employs. ‘The wages spent by tele- 
phone employees mean jobs and 
wages for people in many other 
lines. So do the large purchases of 
Bell Telephone Companies. 

Western Electric, the manufac- 
turing, purchasing and supply unit 
of the Bell System, alone bought 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





from 23,000 different concerns in 
2500 cities and towns last year. 


From Little Acorns — The Bell 
System is a sturdy oak that has 
grown from the little acorns which 
are the savings of many hundreds 
of thousands of men and women in 
all walks of life and in every part of 
the country. It is the money these 
people invest in the telephone sys- 
tem that provides the capital for 
new facilities to improve and 
expand the service. 


The Roots of the Matter are 
rates and earnings that are adequate 
to meet today’s increased costs and 
attract new capital. For only if 
rates and earnings are adequate can 
we give you telephone service that 
gets better year after year, and that 
grows and expands to meet your 
constantly increasing use. 











3 Great New lrucks 





POWERED BY WILLYS’ SENSATIONAL NEW 
HIGHER-COMPRESSION F-HEAD ENGINE 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCK 
5300 LBS. GVW —118-IN. WHEELBASE 





HALF-TON WILLYS TRUCK 
4250 LBS. GVW—118-IN. WHEELBASE 


Willys Dealers invite you to see the standout line of the light- 
duty field—new models—new styling—and America’s most 
advanced power plant, the F-head HURRICANE. Power 
has been increased 20 per cent, yet operating economy is 
greater than ever. Compare them with any in their class— 


THE NEW 1%-TON WILLYS TRUCK, on 118-inch wheelbase, 
for rock-bottom hauling cost. 


THE NEW WILLYS SEDAN DELIVERY, 104-inch wheelbase, 
with extra large load space. 


THE NEW 4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCK, 118-inch wheel- 
base—goes through when no ordinary truck can. 


Inspect them top to bottom—comfortable, wide-vision cabs— 
low-maintenance functional bodies—sturdy frames—rugged 
construction that has made Willys vehicles world-famous for 
long service. 


See them at Willys Dealers 


WILLYS SEDAN DELIVERY 
104-IN. WHEELBASE 





Engine Steps Up Power and Mileage 


Sensational in power output for its size and 
for low fuel consumption! The HURRI- 
CANE is an F-head design—valve-in-head 
intake and valve-in-block exhaust—with 
oversize intake valve. Compression is 7.4 
to 1, but premium fuel is not required. 
An amazing performer—see it! 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO e« MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Pathfinder NEWS MAGAZINE 


David Peskin 


The Cover. Next week Liaquat 
Ali Khan, prime minister of Pakistan, 
will return to his country after an in- 


tensive “learn-and-teach” visit to the 
United States—perhaps to face a new 
outbreak of guerilla warfare between 
his nation and India. If, instead, there 
is lasting peace, it will be due largely 
to his prowess as Salesman For a New 
Nation, For the prospects of peace or 
war, see page 18. 


* * 


Inside. At a factory in Trenton, 
N. J., Senior Editor Evelyn Petersen 
had a chance to pitch fine china dinner 
plates at a concrete wall. She couldn't 
break any, but she did learn why 
smart families buy fine china for every- 
day use. See: China Out of the Closet, 
page 38. 


* * * 


Next Issue. How is Cuba, island 
of night clubs and sugar cane, going 
to get along when the sale of sugar to 
Marshall Plan nations falls off? What 
will happen to the government of Pres- 
ident Carlos Prio Socarras if his 
brother, Antonio, loses the June 1 
election for Mayor of Havana, No. 2 
political job in Cuba? For the answers 
to these questions see PATHFINDER’S 
report from Havana on the Brothers 
Prio and Cuba’s economic future in 
the June 14 issue. 
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LOOK FOR THE RED-COATED 
RIDER ON THE 
KENTUCKY THOROUGHBRED 


You'll never know how satisfying a 
pipe can be until you light up with 
Kentucky Club. It’s so smooth and 
mild—has such a grand taste and 
aroma. Choice white Burley—blended 
as only Kentucky Club experts know 
how—make it the thoroughbred of 
pipe tobaccos. Buy a tin today. 


Produced by the Makers of Famous 


MAIL POUCH TOBACCO 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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more miles--* more safety 
at no extra cost 


Talk about a baker’s dozen... you really get 

extra value when you buy a Lee of Conshohocken Tire... the tire that gives 
you premium-price quality at no extra cost. 
And when you buy a new Lee Tire you know that all of its superb quality is 
intact... for Lee, and only Lee, packages all passenger tires to make sure 
you get them factory fresh ... protected against the harmful effects of exposure 
before use. 


After you buy, the Lee double guaranty protects your investment... for it 
covers not only the built-in perfection but also road hazard damage. This 
guaranty will be honored by any of the 19,000 Lee dealers—coast to coast— 
wherever you see the insignia reproduced below. 


Yes, when you buy a Lee of Conshohocken Tire, you are sure of more miles, 


more safety—at no extra cost. 
Mid-West States Vanitss Pacific Coast Statea | 
PHILLIPS (66) SIGNAL OILCO. 


New England to the 
Florida Keys 
THE ATLANTIC 
REFINING CO. 
Stations and Dealers 


Ohio and Michigan § 
HICKOK OIL CORP 
Hi-Speed Stations 


PETROLEUM CO. + Stations and Dealers 
and Dealers } 


§ Stations and Dealers ( 





Republic Rubber Division ... Industrial 
Rubber Products ... Youngstown, Ohio 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


THE VICTORY OF GOV. JAMES H. DUFF in the Pennsylvania primaries is now being 
regarded by many Republicans as a potent factor in assuring Ohio's 
Sen. Robert A. Taft the GOP Presidential nomination in 1952—if Duff 
lives up to present expectations and beats the Democratic incumbent, 
Sen. Francis J. Myers, in the general election in November. 


DUFF, WHO SUPPORTED TAFT IN 1948, is not the wild—eyed liberal he was painted 








during the pre-primaries campaign; if he wins the Senate seat, he is 
expected to line up more consistently with Senators Taft and Wherry 
than with the so-called mustang group of pro-Administration Republican 
Senators. 


HIGH—RANKING MEMBERS OF GOV. THOMAS E. DEWEY'S "official family" in Albany 
are broadly hinting that the New York Governor will soon announce his 
support for Maj. Gen. William J. Donovan, wartime chief of the OSS, 
as the GOP Senatorial candidate to run against Democratic Sen. Herbert 
H. Lehman. Donovan, a Roman Catholic, could cut deeply into Lehman's 
New York City strength, the principal factor in the latter's victory 
over John Foster Dulles in the special election last year. 


IF GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY IS NAMED SUPREME COMMANDER of the Atlantic Pact defense 
setup, the appointment won't be of his own choosing. While Bradley 
would prefer to have some other American officer in the job, strong 
pressures are being exerted from the Pentagon and State Department to 
draft Bradley, mainly because he has worked so closely on pact defense 
problems and the military chiefs of Western European nations hold 
him in high regard. 








Defense Department policies, probably will win his promotion to Ad- 
miral just before he retires this month to run for Senator in Alabama. 
The promotion will be made, despite the fact that Crommelin was twice 
passed over, in recognition of his heroic wartime service. 


blocked Senatorial members of the Tydings Committee investigating 
communism in Government from getting any real information out of 
the 81 loyalty files made available to the Committee by the White 
House. 


low experts from the FBI or other intelligence agencies to interpret 
the material, much of which is technical and contradictory. 


from the re-opening of the Amerasia case. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL J. HOWARD MCGRATH WILL VERY SHORTLY ANNOUNCE the Government's 


plans to prosecute several suspects of Communist espionage. The 
actual prosecutions will be highly publicized and are planned to be 


staged just before the general elections in the fall. 
DEMOCRATIC MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE have warned the White 


————— Se  aa*SoqS Cae eee 


deficit. Some members of the Committee, including Chairman Clarence 
Cannon of Missouri, are now privately estimating that the deficit for 
the fiscal year 1951 will run as high as $7 billion—§$1.5 billion 
more than Truman's advisers guessed six months ago. 

PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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For the Record 


e @ Gov. James H. Duff of Pennsyl- 
vania won the GOP nomination for U.S. 
Senator by defeating Rep. John C. Kun- 
kel, who was backed by politically potent 
former Sen. Joseph Grundy. Duff's run- 
ning mate, ex-Judge John S. Fine also 
defeated Grundy’s candidate for Gover- 
nor, Philadelphia banker Jay Cooke. 

@e@In Oregon, Republican Sen. 
Wayne Morse, who has frequently op- 
posed the GOP leadership in Congress, 
scored a better than two-to-one victory for 
renomination over David Hoover. 

ee The U.S. Court of Appeals 
upheld the treason conviction of Mildred 
E. (Axis Sally) Gillars, top radio propa- 
gandist for Nazi Germany now serving a 
10 to 30 year prison sentence. 

e @ Anti-Communist economic aid to 
Southeast Asia received the go-ahead sig- 
nal. The $40 million already authorized 
for use “in the general area” of Commu- 
nist-held China, along with another $20 
million, will go to Indo-China, Burma, 
Indonesia and Thailand (Siam). 

@ @ The Senate probe of Communist 
activities in Government tapered off to 
scattered study-sessions. The Tydings sub- 
committee was poring over 81 State De- 
partment employes’ loyalty files and its 
counsel was engaged in so extensive an 
examination of the Amerasia case that No- 
vember elections might be over before the 
facts come to light. 


Cold War 


It was America’s first Armed Forces 
Day last week—and the leaders of Amer- 
ica’s armed forces painted a bleak picture 
of America’s military position. 

“I wish I could tell you,” said Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, “that the nations of the 
world are at peace, and that we could 
safely reduce our Army, our Navy and 
our Air Force to token establishments of 
national prestige. But the events that have 
taken place have given us no excuse for 
reducing our alertness. . . . In a few 
years, we and our friends may have to 
face the reality of Russian atomic 
strength. Although they may not have the 
same number of atomic bombs that we 
will have in our stockpile, they will prob- 
ably have enough to deliver a devastating 
blow at any area they propose to strike.” 

“If the buildup of Russian equip- 
ment continues,” said Gen. Hoyt S. Van- 
denberg, chief of staff of the Air Force, 
“we will be confronted in a very few 
years by a force that could easily over- 
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whelm such defenses as we are able to 
muster today.” 

“Our ability to stop an aerial attack 
against this country is very limited,” said 
Vandenberg’s deputy, Lt. Gen. Idwal Ed- 
wards. 

America’s atomic supremacy, warned 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army chief of 
staff, is fading while Russia attempts “to 
stampede us into spending ourselves into 
economic ruin.” 

The United States, said Adm. Forrest 
P. Sherman, chief of naval operations, 
“cannot quickly change the facts that now 
exist . . . [which] may call for great 
sacrifice.” 

No Leave from War. Informed 
civilians also uttered warnings. Elder 
Statesman Bernard Baruch renewed his 
demand that the United States immedi- 
ately mobilize its industries as well as its 
manpower to meet the Russian threat. 
Chairman W. Stuart Symington of the 
National Security Resources Board said 
this country is “already in a great world 
struggle. Already we are being warred 
against, not only with the new weapons 
of propaganda, espionage, subversion and 
sabotage, but also with shooting when the 
latter is considered necessary.” 

As if to back up their words, Penta- 
gon chiefs cancelled all leaves for top 
policy-planners during the Memorial Day 
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week end during which the Russians will 
demonstrate in occupied Berlin. Only two 
responsible people, in fact, seemed 
brightly optimistic. Defense Secretary 
Louis A. Johnson saw no “imminent” 
danger of war. And Commander-in-Chief 
Harry S. Truman, who seems to have 
sources unknown to his military men, 
continued to maintain that peace pros- 
pects are brighter than ever, with a re- 
duced military budget next year a good 
possibility. 

In Congress, both Houses prepared 
to take up extension of the standby draft, 
speed passage of bills authorizing $500 
million in military public works, the 
building of a “radar wall” (this alone 
would take two years to complete), and 
the continuation of the synthetic rubber 
program. The Senate prepared to com- 
plete action on the $13 billion military 
budget for the coming year, in line with 
earlier House action. 

Helpful Uncle. Simultaneously with 
these indications of concern at home, the 
United States Government was biting off 
another huge chunk of responsibility 
abroad. As a result of the London Big 
Three conference (see World), the At- 
lantic Pact nations established a strategy 
board to be headed by an American. 
(Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower and Gen. 
Bradley headed a list of nearly a score of 
“best guesses” to fill the job.) They also 
agreed upon a “balanced forces” concept 
which inevitably seemed to mean that the 
United States would furnish the largest 
portion of everything, while other pact na- 
tions provide “special arms” including 
troops, according to their capacities. The 
plan, still in the tentative stage, would 
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Doubter. The doorman wasn’t as cocky as Truman and Johnson. (SEE: Cold War) 
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Planners. Gen. Ely of France (left) tells Bradley (U.S.), Lord Tedder (Great Brit- 
ain) and Crittenberger (U.S.) what his nation can give defense plan. (SEE: War) 


first have to be sold to military leaders 
and then to the finance minister of each 
country before it could be put into op- 
eration. 

If the testimony of America’s mili- 
tary leaders could be believed, America 
was in no position to ward off a Russian 
attack in the immediate future. Leaving 
aside the doubtful assistance of fellow 
pact members, the United States had a 
combined armed forces strength on Apr. 
30 of 1,466,500 men—a decrease of 10,100 
from Mar. 31. Against this, the Soviet 
Union had 170 army divisions, 16,000 
combat aircraft (compared with 14,000 
for the U.S.) and 40,000 tanks (com- 
pared with 6,000 for the U.S.). The 
United States had 546 naval ships of all 
types, but Russia had at least 300 sub- 
marines out of a total sea strength of 427 
vessels. 

But this was not preventing America 
from taking on more commitments. If re- 
alities and commitments were to be 
brought into reasonable balance, it ap- 
peared that Americans would have to 
work much harder and dig much deeper 
into their reserves of strength. 


Conduct Unbecoming .. . 


Missouri and crime were linked in 
the news again last week—but this time 
it was the U.S. Army and not the Pender- 
gast machine which was under fire. 

Basing its finding on special in- 
vestigations undertaken by the General 
Accounting Office and the Civil Service 
Commission, a House Civil Service sub- 
committee charged the St. Louis Army 
Finance Center with overpaying family 
allotments by $157 million. It also 
charged that the Center employed people 
suspected of being Communists, and per- 
mitted “fraudulent documents” to be 
placed in loyalty files in order to sabo- 
tage FBI and Army Intelligence Service 
investigations of personnel and practices 
at the Center. 

Green Stuff. The committee said an 
intelligence employe who worked “hun- 
dreds of hours of overtime” to probe 
Communist activities was fired on “un- 
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founded charges.” Further, the commit- 
tee noted a series of irregularities on the 
part of Finance Center officers. One for- 
mer chief of finance directed a private in- 
surance company handling Army officers’ 
accounts for two years before he retired 
to take a salaried job with the firm. 
Disbursing officers permitted an- unau- 
thorized alien to buy $70,000 worth of 
U.S. Savings Bonds to “circumvent cur- 
rency restrictions of Great Britain.” Off- 
cers submitted expense accounts for a 
trip to Cleveland on which their entire 
expenses were paid by the Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corp. 

For these and less startling items 
which totted up to 112 separate allega- 
tions, not only the Civil Service sub- 
committee but a House Armed Services 
subcommittee as well went full-cry after 
the Army. After hearing Maj. Gen. Louis 
A. Craig, inspector general of the U.S. 
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Craig. A $35 million shortage was tough 
to explain. (SEE: Unbecoming) 


Army, explain the mechanics of the Fi- 
nance Center, the investigators promised 
to call Sally Dewey, a former employe of 
the Center. Miss Dewey, probers said, did 
much of the undercover work on Commu- 
nists and, as a result of threats, had to be 
supplied with a bodyguard during her 
last six months with the Center. 

Oversight. In their first public ap- 
pearances, the Army’s top brass admitted 
some charges were at least partly true. 
Maj. Gen. Eugene M. Foster, finance 
chief, said an “abnormally large” num- 
ber of Communists were employed at the 
St. Louis Center. Assistant Secretary of 
the Army Karl Bendetsen said the Army 
already had made an investigation of 
personnel, ending in 1948, and had fired 
nine as bad security risks. Bendetsen 
also denied irregularities in allotment pay- 
ments, said all but $35 million of the $157 
million had been recovered. 

Despite this testimony, however, 
skeptical House members indicated they 
would keep right on probing the hap- 
penings in St. Louis. 


Mr. T. Is Obstructed 


Obstruction-hating Harry Truman 
had more than his fill of obstruction last 
week. 

Even as he sought to explain to his 
Thursday press conference that his po- 
litical invective was equally applicable 
to office-holders of both parties who didn’t 
see eye to eye with him, obstructions 
cropped up in Congress. Daily the Pres- 
ident was discovering that the representa- 
tives of the people were not as friendly 
as the people he had so recently met on 
his cross-country tour (see below). 

Hardest, and perhaps most telling, 
slap in the face for Harry Truman was 
the defeat of his Fair Employment Prac- 
tices bill. Also bowled over were some of 
his substitutes for Hoover Commission * 
Government reorganization proposals. 

FEPC went down after two weeks of 
Senate debate in which Southern mem- 
bers of the President’s own party were 
in full control. (Twice they forced the 
seating and silencing of Minnesota’s 
bumptious Hubert Humphrey for “un- 
gentlemanly conduct” on the Senate 
floor.) A majority of 64 votes (two- 
thirds of the full membership) was neces- 
sary to stop the filibuster. The showdown 
vote was 52 to 32. 

Chagrin. The Administration gave 
up amid hollow promises by Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Scott Lucas (Ill.) to try 
again at some later, unspecified date. For 
all practical purposes, FEPC was dead 
for another year. It remained for Ohio’s 
Sen. Robert A. Taft (R.) to point out 
the obvious: the President didn’t really 
want FEPC anyway, since neither he nor 
the Democratic National Committee had 
made any attempt to swing Democrats in- 
to line. Before FEPC went to its grave, 
the Senate by a vote of 53 to 30 killed the 
National Labor Relations Board reor- 
ganization plan which would have abol- 
ished the office of NLRB Counsel Robert 
N. Denham. 

By a vote of 65 to 13 it killed a 
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Wide World 
Challenger. Sen. Taft questions Tru- 
man’s do-gooding. (SEE: Curtain Call) 


Treasury plan which would have given 
the Secretary of the Treasury authority 
over the Comptroller of the Currency. 

By a vote of 66 to 13 it killed a plan 
reorganizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, batted down by 50 to 23 a 
plan reorganizing the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, killed by voice vote 
a plan shifting agencies within the Agri- 
culture Department. 

Score Three. On three plans oppon- 
ents failed to muster the 49 votes sufficient 
to kill them: the Federal Trade and Fed- 
eral Power Commissions (to let the Presi- 
dent name the chairman) and the transfer 
of the Maritime Commission to the Com- 
merce Department. 


Breaking It Gently 
John J. Green of Boston, a helpful 


fellow, last week spotted a man with his 
head under the hood of a car. 

“Need any help?” Green asked. 

“Yep,” the man said. “Can’t get her 
started.” 

“Try these,” said Green, handing 
over the keys to his car. “They always 
work for me.” 

Police detective Green then arrested 
the man for trying to steal his car. 


Curtain Call by Taft 


Last week President Truman’s 
whistle-stop tour was over. The loudest 
voice welcoming him back to Washing- 
ton was the one he least enjoys hearing. 
Sharp, stern, challenging, it came from 
Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. Taft. 

Clear across the country and back 
Truman had used sarcasm and humor to 
kid the Republican charge that his poli- 
cies are “socialistic.” Now in grim earn- 
estness Taft hit back. 

First of all, Taft nailed the Presi- 


dent’s attempts to claim exclusive credit 
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for wanting a higher standard of living 
for the American people. In Truman’s 
promise-world, Taft noted, “every Ameri- 
can family is to have an income of at least 
$4,000 a year. Everyone is to be healthy 
and rich, and happy as Harry. Of course, 
this kind of thing is bipartisan policy. In 
fact, I don’t see why the average can’t be 
$5,000 a year. 

“I do know that every Republican 
Congressman is jist as anxious to reach 
these goals as the President himself. 
There is no particular reason why we 
couldn’t reach them. For they do not in- 
dicate any greater rate of growth and im- 
provement than we have had since this 
Government was founded in 1789.” 

But, said Bob Taft, the President 
“wants to bring Government into every 
field of individual and community and 
national life.” 

Facts Beneath. Item by item, Taft 
assailed Government spending, the Bran- 
nan plan, heavy taxes, Presidential oppo- 
sition to the Taft-Hartley law, Commu- 
nists in the Government, crime in Kansas 
City politics, and Truman’s “10-day cru- 
sade to elect an 82nd Congress in No- 
vember which will do his bidding. . . .” 

“Socialism,” he declared, “is the con- 
stant extension of Government power, and 
Government operation, and the spending 
of Government money. ... It has never 
yet increased the standards of living of 
the people, but it has over and over again 
destroyed their freedom.” 

Logic out Front. Taft’s arguments 
were sound, his logic unassailable. And 
he was up against this sort of thing from 
the President: 

At Shoshone, Idaho—“I was up in 
Maine in the middle of the war, along 
about 1943 . . . and they were telling me 
about a boy from Idaho, a private in the 
Air Force there, that had been sent to the 
guardhouse because he refused to peel 
Maine potatoes. Of course, I didn’t blame 
him much.” 

At Baker, Oregon—“I came out here 
so that you could understand what I am 


People’s Affairs 


Following is the long-term 
relationship between annual 
Federal income tax payments 
and yearly personal savings, in 
billions of dollars: 


Year Savings 


$ 15.7 


Fed. Taxes 


1930-34 .....$ 3.2 
1935-39 $ 4.6 
1940-44 .....$30.6 
1945 ........$19 

Pee 
1967 ..... +. $19.3 
1948 ........$21 

1949 . - -$18.1 


The Government has taken in 
this year $31,733,096,058 
The Government has spent this 
year .............$34,668,185,123 
The Government owes... 


$255,985,759,182 
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Murdoch. Fifth Canadian to head the 
Kiwanis International. (SEE: 1950) 


trying to do, so that you could see me 
and find out if I have gone ‘high hat’ since 
you elected me in 1948.” 

At Spokane, Wash.—‘“It has been a 
pleasure to present these young people 
with these prizes. They are all wonderful- 
looking young people, and their livestock 
is just as wonderful as they are, in the 
livestock line.” 

Corn on Top. All of this might be 
corn. It might be nothing more than 
homespun window dressing for the prom- 
ises and programs which Taft called so- 
cialistic. It was the key to Harry Truman. 
It explained why he was President, it ex- 
plained why he could draw big, enthusi- 
astic crowds at every stop. 

Taft may well have been completely 
correct when he said, “I don’t believe for 
a moment the people of this country ap- 
prove the Truman program.” 

But nobody could tell Harry Tru- 
man, after the reception he got all across 
the country, that the people didn’t ap- 
prove of him personally. 


Kiwanis, 1950 


One day every week, shortly after 
noon in 3,200 U.S. and Canadian cities 
and towns, groups of middle-aged, 
friendly men with easy smiles and hard 
handshakes sit down to modest luncheons. 
The casual small talk and laughter dur- 
ing luncheon suddenly come to an end 
when, from the head of the table, one of 
the men taps a bell for attention. All 
faces take on a serious—even studious— 
expression: And the Kiwanians settle 
down to the business of the week. 

Last week 10,000 of these men de- 
scended from special trains, planes and 
busses into the warm tropical sun of 
Miami, Fla., for the annual convention of 
Kiwanis International. Unlike other big 
U.S. organizations, Kiwanians shun or- 
ganized horseplay and high jinks. Al- 
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though no all-work-Charlies nor stick-in- 
the-muds, Kiwanians bring serious atten- 
tion to convention-business. 

Taking its name from the Indian 
word “Kee-wanis”’—meaning to make 
one’s self known—the organization was 
founded in Detroit in 1915, now has more 
than 200,000 members. Under the pithy 
motto “We Build,” the principles of 
Kiwanis are to promote “the adoption of 
higher social, business and professional 
standards” and the development of “in- 
telligent, aggressive and serviceable citi- 
zenship.” 

On All Fronts. To accomplish these 
ends, Kiwanians have forged a six-point 
program: (1) sponsorship of boys’ and 
girls’ recreational activities; (2) Key 
clubs, for high school boys, to develop 
leadership; (3) work for under-priv- 
ileged children; (4) public and business 
affairs, through close collaboration with 
chambers of commerce; (5) agriculture 
and conservation, with a heavy emphasis 
on cooperation between rural and urban 
society; (6) support of churches. 

Last week Kiwanians listened to 
speeches by Secretary of Defense Louis 
A. Johnson, famed World War I flyer Ed- 
die Rickenbacker and Congressman Wal- 
ter Judd (R.-Minn.). But what brought 
the fullest satisfaction to Kiwanians were 
the achievements the clubs piled up dur- 
ing the year: vocational counsel for a 
quarter-million teen-agers, school lunches 
and milk for a half-million needy chil- 
dren, and 3,000 get-out-the-vote cam- 
paigns. 

To head their organization, Kiwani- 
ans this year picked Don H. Murdoch, 
fifth Canadian to hold the office. Medium- 
built, 54-year-old Don Murdoch is the 
typical Kiwanian. Boss of a large laun- 
dry in his home town of Winnipeg, he is 
a director of the Senior Board of Trade, 
a force in his own trade association, an 
effective speaker and, most of all, a 
rabidly interested participant in anything 
good for his community. 

For the Youngsters. As Murdoch 
took over his new leadership last week 
from outgoing President J. Hugh Jackson 
of Stanford, Cal., he immediately plunged 
into over-all plans for the Kiwanians’ 
second annual national Kids Day. This 
affair, which will take place in every 
Kiwanian community on Sept. 23, has as 
its prime purpose the early indoctrination 
of community participation and good citi- 
zenship. 


Enumerating Rover 


Long noted for peering searchingly 
into out-of-the-way places and compiling 
unusual facts, the National Geographic 
Society last week came up with an off-beat 
suggestion to the U.S. Census Bureau. 
The suggestion: how about a census of 
dogs? Here was man’s best friend and 
a prime favorite of the American house- 
hold, yet even experts had no reasonable 
estimate of U.S. canine population. Wild 
guesses put it somewhere between 15 and 
25 millions, but, reproached NGS, dogs 
shouldn’t be treated with such loose 
figures. 
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Wide World 


Blast. Sudden terror strikes South Amboy, N.J., as an explosion rips homes .. . 


Horror in New Jersey 
Mrs. Ann Jankowski, clerk in Hoff- 


man’s drugstore, had just started to refill 
the napkin dispenser when it happened. 

“The dispenser jumped and so did 
I,” she said later. “I looked over and 
saw Doc (the pharmacist). Blood was 
running down his face, and the look on 
it I had never seen on any man. He 
looked like the end of the world had 
come. 

“He was paralyzed, I got over to 
him and then I noticed I was still hold- 
ing some of the napkins, and I started 
mopping the blood off him. Then I said, 
‘Come on, Doc, let’s get out of here 
before we both get killed.” Doc never 
said a word.” 

As she rushed outside Mrs. Jankow- 
ski met Mrs. Thomas Conroy. 

“Atomic Bomb!” cried Mrs. Conroy, 
before collapsing in the street. 

Among the citizens of South Amboy 
and Perth Amboy, N. J., at 7:25 p.m. on 
Friday, May 19, Mrs. Conroy was not 
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.. . like ex-Gov. Hoffman’s, starts city-wide hunt for mortar shells. (SEE: Horror) 


alone in her fearsome assumption that 
the explosion which took close, to 30 
lives, injured over 300 and caused an 
estimated $7.5 million damage was atomic 
in origin. 

Old-Fashioned Blast. What actu- 
ally happened at the South Amboy docks 
in the early spring evening was the ex- 
plosion of 467 tons of ammunition, bound 
for Pakistan and Afghanistan, being 
loaded on four barges. Nobody knew what 
had caused the blast. All of the 20 or 
25 stevedores doing the loading were 
listed as missing by the James Healing 
Co., lighterage firm that loaded the ex- 
plosives. 

Only 10 days earlier, Rear Adm. E. 
H. Smith, Coast Guard commandant in 
the area, had released an order prohibit- 
ing the handling of ammunition in loads 
exceeding 500 pounds of powder content 
because of danger to neighboring areas. 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
President Joseph P. Ryan attacked the 
ruling as “ridiculous,” called on New 
York shipping interests to protest, said it 
would “wipe out” the Healing Co.’s busi- 
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ness. An embarrassed Coast Guard offi- 
cial explained after the blast that al- 
though the order had been issued May 9, 
previously issued permits for larger load- 
ings had not been revoked. 

Aftermath. To meet the disaster, 
South Amboy and Perth Amboy, three 
miles away across the Raritan River, 
threw open public buildings as tem- 
porary hospitals and morgues, organized 
makeshift rescue crews, did what they 
could with the aid of hastily-summoned 
Coast Guard, Marine and Army detach- 
ments to reduce shock and hysteria. 

But the chaos, confusion and un- 
certainty pointed a moral: if a relatively 
small blast in a small harbor area in a 
small city could cause such disruption of 
normal life. how well equipped was 
South Amboy—or any other American 
city—to handle a real atomic explosion? 


Democratic 


Last week Leavenworth, Kan.,—a 
solid Republican town of 21,000 citizens 
—had its biggest party in ages. Bands 
played. School kids got a holiday. There 
were parties, speeches and a parade—all 
to honor native-son William M.* Boyle, 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee. When it was over one ob- 
server said: “One of the best Republican 
parades ever headed by a Democrat.” 


Purposeless Parallel 


DID YOU TELL YOUR CONGRESS. 
MAN TO KILL MY BUSINESS? 


- Under the above, eye-opening head- 
line, in a full page Sunday ad in the 
Washington Post this week, South Caro- 
lina Electric & Gas Co.’s President, S. C. 
McMeekin, shot home a _fact-jammed 
message against Government electric 
power in competition with a private util- 
ity. McMeekin’s sub-headline added: 
“The execution will waste $9,000,000 of 
your money and destroy a sound Ameri- 
can company worth $100,000,000.” 

Specific measure which aroused Mc- 
Meekin was the Government’s prepara- 
tion to build transmission lines which 
would duplicate the ones his company 
now operates. Power for these new lines 
would come from a Federal-financed hy- 
droelectric plant. 

Spite? Said McMeekin: “My com- 
pany is serving a lot of people, serving 
them efficiently and at low cost. Some 
30,000 stockholders and 1,700 employes 
have a stake in its continuance.” Laying 
it on, McMeekin pointed out that he has 
long supported the Rural Electrification 
Administration’s program, whose purpose 
it is to bring electricity to rural areas 
“not already served with power.” But 
“|... now our transmission system... 
is to be needlessly duplicated, with the 
effect of ultimately putting us out of busi- 
ness.” 

Then, like a man who has decided to 
throw the whole book at his opponents, 
McMeekin said: “. . . the rates we are 
now charging are 10% lower than they 
[the users] would have to pay for elec- 
tricity on the proposed new lines.” 
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In something less than a blistering 
response, George W. Haggard, deputy ad- 
ministrator of the REA, manfully de- 
clared: “I don’t know. I don’t know. I 
can’t say anything until I look at the 
record. Then I probably can’t say any- 
thing.” 


Tragedy in Brooklyn 

Like all car-washing garages in New 
York City, the New 16th Avenue Garage 
in the sprawling borough of Brooklyn 
had been hard-hit by the serious water 
shortage in the nation’s biggest metrop- 
olis. So the garage owners called in burly, 
49-year-old well-digger Dominick Atteo, 
instructed him to dig a well under the 
garage floor. 

Though digging such a well was 





Wide World 


Agony. Before the vigil ended, Mrs. At- 
teo sensed the worst. (SEE: Tragedy) 


against city laws and the site selected was 
only a few feet from the lone girder sup- 
porting the garage roof, it was a run-of- 
the-mill job for Atteo and his men. 
Things went along fine until a large boul- 
der impeded operations at the 18-foot 
level. Atteo lowered himself into the 2- 
foot shaft, began prying the boulder loose. 
Then tragedy struck. 

The loosened boulder caused a slide 
of earth and stone which pinned Atteo 
in a tight, vice-like grip almost to his 
armpits. Unalarmed, the trapped man 
kept up his courage, passed along in- 
structions and progress reports to squads 
of firemen and policemen. 

Greedy Pit. To relieve the pressure 
of the earth around his body, a steel oil 


drum, with the ends knocked out, had 
been lowered over him, but efforts to 
pull him up by a tackle fastened to a 
belt under his arms had to be abandoned 
—he was too tightly encased. Only pos- 
sible rescue now could come by digging 
a trench beside the shaft, and reaching 
the trapped man from the side. A crane 
and bucket were put into fast operation, 
but this, too, had to be abandoned as 
the sides of the trench showed signs of 
caving in. After the trench was shored 
with lumber, hand diggers took over. 
Meantime. oxygen from tank after tank 
was pumped into the shaft to supply 
life-giving air to the man. 

Eight hours later, Atteo—still with 
high courage—asked for a cigaret. His 
27-year-old son lit one, placed it in a can 
and lowered it. As the can reached Atteo 
a thud shook the air, and a bright flame 
enveloped his arms and head. The lighted 
cigaret, meeting the oxygen, had flared 
like an incendiary bomb, igniting Atteo’s 
clothing. Water was poured down; a doc- 
tor was quickly lowered to smear Atteo’s 
skin with castor oil and give him a 
hypodermic to deaden the pain. 

Considerably shaken by this second 
accident, Atteo’s strength began to wane. 
His son kept up a barrage of encourag- 
ing words as, hour after hour, the diggers 
worked feverishly in the trench, and more 
and more oxygen was pumped into the 
shaft. Nearby, Atteo’s 32-year-old wife, 
with the younger of her two children in 
her arms (Atteo had four other children 
by a previous marriage) held her beads 
and prayed audibly. A priest came, added 
additional words of encouragement to the 
earth-encased man. 

Anguish. The fearsome ordeal con- 
tinued on into the night and into the next 
day—the pressure of the earth slowly 
cutting down Atteo’s blood circulation 
and numbing his body. At noon, he looked 
up sadly with weakened eyes and spoke 
in a fading voice: “I guess I'll give up. 
I'm going to die.” 

Three and a half hours later Atteo’s 
head sank down on his arms, which rested 
on the shelf of earth encircling him. After 
27% hours of heartbreaking ordeal—and 
within minutes of being rescued—Domi- 
nick Atteo was dead. 


And No Hard Feelings? 
Rep. Aime J. Forand (D.-R.I.) had 


a bright idea for raising revenue last 
week: let tax evaders pay their back 
taxes without criminal penalties. 

Forand’s idea had a gimmick, how- 
ever: evaders would still have to pay an 
additional 50% of taxes owed, plus 6% 
interest. 


Gherkins Gone Wild 


To a nation braced to withstand al- 
most anything, the National Pickle 
Packers Association, nevertheless, last 
week provided a sizeable shock: pickles 
flavored with strawberry, cherry, banana, 
apple, apricot, raspberry, grape and pine- 
apple may be available soon. 

Also due to hit the market are 
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pickles flavored for the cocktail hour: 
Spiced Rum, Mint Julep, Scotch, Bour- 
bon and Eggnog. Questioned by a re- 
porter on the sales probabilities of this 
radical pickle innovation, a sensible and 
realistic pickle manufacturer said: “Well, 
you never know what people will eat.” 


Obit 


The $19 million pig is dead. 

“King Neptune,” most-auctioned hog 
—for U.S. war bonds during World War 
II—caught pneumonia last week in Anna, 
Ill., ending a happy retirement wallowing 
in the mud. 


Task Force AACCC 


For years the United States has 
prided itself on its minute man tradition, 
its ability to organize in split-second style 
against disease, disasters, armed aggres- 
sors or other menaces at home and 
abroad. 

But in the inside war against com- 
munism it wasn’t doing too well. In fact, 
Americans were behaving like a gang of 
raw irregulars. Government and legisla- 
tors were running in all directions, sound- 
ing alarums and excursions; other strong 
forces in the land were scattering their 
fire, too often missing the target entirely. 

Last January, the American Legion’s 
national commander, George N. Craig, 
decided to do something about it. With 
South Dakota’s junior Senator, Karl 
Mundt (R.), passing the ammunition, 
Commander Craig called a meeting of 
some of the nation’s most influential or- 
ganizations in New York to consider a 
concerted all-out drive on communism. 
An organizing committee was named to 
work out a program and policy. 

Two weeks ago (May 13-14), in a 
serious mood uncommon among conven- 
tioneers, 120 delegates representing 51 
national organizations—or an aggregate 
of some 50 million Americans—descend- 
ed on Chicago’s La Salle Hotel for the 
first formal meeting of the All-American 
Conference to Combat Communism. 
Among those present were representatives 
of the Legion, Jewish War Veterans, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
NEA, NAM, AFL and many another 
civic, fraternal, professional, religious 
and veterans’ group. 

Mobilized. In a sizzling, all-day ses- 
sion Saturday, punctuated by frequent in- 
ternal skirmishes, delegates adopted a 
six-point policy and program. As their 
main operation, AACCC members set up 
a “central national clearing house to col- 
lect, prepare and distribute . . . printed 
material, motion pictures, radio and tele- 
vision programs” to acquaint Americans 
with the dangers of communism and the 
virtues of American life. They would also 
recommend courses of instruction in the 
schools and sponsor a nationwide Know 
Your America week. Budget for the rest 
of this year: a modest $50,000. 

The delegates elected Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, editor of the Christian Herald, 
chairman, then headed for home. Before 
they went, Poling said: “We have mo- 
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Salesman. In Kansas City, Prime Minister Liaquat Ali, an old hand at dealing 
with “Indians,” happily grants an easy request—autographs for some “Indians” from 
the Boy Scouts, who joined the welcome for Pakistan’s leader. (SEE: Nation) 


bilized . . . a mighty task force to wipe 
out every Communist beachhead in our 


land.” 


Salesman for a Nation 


As America’s most prominent visitor 
of the month, Prime Minister Liaquat Ali 
Khan, of Pakistan, takes leave of the 
United States this week, a strange spring 
festival will have just begun in his home- 
land. 

The late thaws will have cleared the 
passes to the foothills of the Himalayas, 
leading to Kashmir. From cities and 
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Founding father. Ali Jinnah broke the 
ground for Liaquat Ali (SEE: Nation) 


villages as distant as Lahore, in Punjab, 
caravans of U.S. Army surplus trucks, 
festively garlanded with spring flowers, 
will grind their way north to cross the 
United Nations no-man’s-land into the 
Indian-held part of the disputed province. 

Pushtu war cries will ring through 
the Kohat and Khyber passes. Not far 
from the border, in Dera Adamkhel— 
where for 70 years some 600 smiths have 


been hand-making excellent rifles—in-. 


tense excitement, not unlike that which 
accompanies a Notre Dame football game, 
will fill the air. The bazaars will bristle 
with business—until the 7-o’clock black- 
out. Everywhere the ladies will be busily 
packaging first-aid kits, or holding long 
drill sessions of the Pakistan Women’s 
National Guard, an organization which 
owes its existence mainly to the good 
efforts of Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, wife 
of the prime minister. 

The courtyards and stalls will be 
jammed with young men in ordinary 
business suits haggling over the prices of 
rifles or ammunition. Middle-aged execu- 
tives or professional men, acting much 
like senior members of American rod 
and gun clubs, will gravely compare notes 
on their practice shooting, often forget- 
ting their dignity to embrace warmly 
some friend who has turned in an im- 
pressive score. And at night, when the 
roast-goat feasts are over and bull-ses- 
sions begin, most of the talk will have to 
do with the merits of one bivouac area or 
another in the interior of Kashmir. 

Deadline. Soon—no later than the 
first week end of June—the annual Hindu 
shoot will be in full swing. 

If the shoot is successful, if the 
Moslem hunters of West Pakistan bag 
enough of the hated Hindu quarry, Lia- 
quat Ali’s 24-day visit-to the U.S., just 
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Crucial area. Unless the Pakistan Moslems and Indian Hindus make a lasting peace, the subcontinent link between East and 
West will crack, and the work and dreams of 13 centuries will be a shambles. (SEE: Salesman for a Nation) 


ending now, might easily be futile. He 
had come here to learn at first hand about 
America and to talk to Americans about 
Pakistan.* Wherever he went, he spoke 
disarmingly of his nation’s undeveloped 
resources and frankly invited American 
capitalists to exploit those resources. But 
the most important aspect of his mission 
was to solicit the support of the Admin- 
istration for the early settlement of the 
Kashmir dispute—a political incendiary 
bomb, which, if ignited, could engulf 
some 400 million people of India and 
Pakistan in a raging hot war. 

Ever since the partition of India on 
Aug. 15, 1947, at which the fate of Kash- 
mir was left unsettled, each nation has 
claimed this province of 4 million people 
as its own. 

Whose Vale. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, prime minister of India, who was 
born in Kashmir and admires it as a vaca- 
tionland, insists that Kashmir is essential 
to the military and economic strength of 
India. 

With somewhat greater lucidity, Lia- 
quat Ali argues that the province (80% 
of the Kashmiri are Moslems) has un- 
breakable social, religious and political 
links with the Pakistani, dating back to 
the Arab conquest of Sind by Mohammed 
bin Qasim in 711 A.D. 

For nearly three years the antag- 

*Pakistan means Land of the Pure. The 
name was first used in January 1933 by the Paki- 
stan National Movement, a_ separatist Moslem 
—_ organization in the United Kingdom. The 
etters in the word, except for the i for which 


there is no equivalent in Urdu, the national -. 
guage, were taken from the names of the oe gm 


racial groups in the state: P for Punjab; 
Afghan; for Kashmir; S for Sind and TAN 
for Baluchistan. 
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onists have refused to yield one inch; 
with a fine Oriental regard for the nice- 
ties of diplomacy they have gracefully 
shadow-boxed around the issues in the 
U.N., New Delhi, India, and Karachi, 
capital of Pakistan. A U.N. commission 
to set up a free plebiscite by which the 
Kashmiri would determine their own fu- 
ture has lanquished in a miasma of bore- 
dom—and its chairman, Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz, has advanced no nearer to Paki- 
stan than Lake Success, N. Y. 





Black Star 
Moslem. His 80 million brothers won a 
wobbly peace. (SEE: Nation) 


Throughout most of May, Liaquat 
Ali convincingly presented his nation’s 
case to private and public leaders of the 
U.S. With all the enthusiasm and bounce 
of a Moslem Harry Truman on a non- 
political tour, he skipped through—and 
seemed to enjoy—the now-standard treat- 
ment reserved for visiting dignitaries of 
his rank: a Presidential welcome; a 
speech before both Houses of Congress; a 
ticker-tape parade in New York City; 
visits to Chicago’s stockyards, a typical 
Midwestern home and the Latin Quarter 
of New Orleans; an inspection tour of 
TVA. 

Familiar Chord. Again and again, 
no matter what kind of audience he had, 
he hammered away at his basic theme: 

“. . «In the world of today every 
country matters or should matter to every 
other country. Nothing seems to 
happen in one part of the world which 
has not far reaching repercussions. 

“Pakistan is in Asia—it is the third 
most populous country in Asia—and I 
firmly believe that peace and stability in 
the world today depend very largely on 
peace and stability in Asia.” 

Sometimes, with startling frankness, 
he took the lid off his nation to cite 
specific evidences of his assertion that 
“Pakistan is a backward country.” Sim- 
ilarly, he was completely open in appeal- 
ing for U.S. help to raise his nation 
“from the depths of poverty, ill-health 
and ignorance.”—And consistently, for 
he is a devout Moslem and intuitively 
senses an appreciative reaction to signs 
of faith, Liaquat Ali spoke with great 
humility and placed his reliance in “our 
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a 
belief that God is as close to the lowliest 
amongst us as to the highest. . . .” 

As modest about his nation’s strong 
points as he is about his own undisputed 
ability as a trap drummer, Liaquat Ali 
did not belabor Pakistan’s virtues or as- 
sets. To the complete surprise of most 
of the world, Pakistan has made remark- 
able strides in less than three years as 
an independent nation. Shortly after the 
partition of India, Pakistan survived the 
shock of one of the greatest population 
shifts in history. More than 7 million 
Moslem refugees fled Hindu India; as 
many Hindu refugees fled Moslem Paki- 
stan. Once the vacuum was filled, the 
Pakistani went to work with unparalleled 
zest. 

Its infant government has done the 
unheard-of: for two years its budget has 
been balanced. Trains, which run on 
some 7,000 miles of new and recondi- 
tioned track, are usually on time. Essen- 
tially an agricultural nation (about 75% 
of its national income), Pakistan pro- 
duces enough to feed its 80 millions and 
export a surplus. Supplier of most of the 
world’s requirements of jute, as well as 
some of its wheat, tea, coffee and cotton, 
Pakistan’s growing exports have made it 
the one dominion of the Commonwealth 
without a dollar shortage. 

So stable is its currency that it was 
also the single member of the sterling 
block not to follow Britain’s lead in 
devaluation. 

Face-Lifting. Cities and towns are 
being rebuilt. Mud hovels are giving way 
to glass-fronted modern office buildings. 
Nearly 62,000 miles of roadways are in 
better than fair shape. Music, painting, 
literature are front-runners of a cultural 
renaissance. So advanced is the emancipa- 
tion of women that some crusty Moslems 
fear that Pakistan will be a matriarchy 
within a decade. Pakistan’s hard-won in- 
dependence and its industrial expansion, 
however, depend more heavily on the 
success Liaquat Ali enjoys in ironing out 


his differences with Nehru than on eco- 
nomic aid from the United States. The 
modern evolution of peace and independ- 
ence had its beginning in conferences 
between the late Mohandas K. Gandhi 
and the late Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the 
Quaid-i-Azam of Pakistan, in Bombay in 
1944. 

Despite frequent stalemates, they de- 
veloped the broad outlines of the parti- 
tion which was to follow in 1947. In the 
next fortnight, when Liaquat and Nehru 
meet in New Delhi to continue talks 
begun two months ago, they will be but 
slightly closer to a solution of the dis- 
putes which have kept Hindus and Mos- 
lems at each others’ throats for three 
years—and which Jinnah and Gandhi 
couldn’t resolve. 

Discouragement. Early last April, 
at the conclusion of one series of talks, 
the Premiers’ progress added up to little 
more than a feeble pledge not to print 
unpleasant things about each other in 
their newspapers. Arguments over the use 
of canal waters which initiate in Indian- 
held regions of Kashmir but irrigate 11 
million acres of Pakistan’s richest farm 
lands persisted. Equitable disposition of 
property of Hindu and Moslem evacuees 
was buried in an almost hopeless dead- 
lock. 

Discussion of border—and deep- 
rooted racial—problems in West Pakistan 
and Afghanistan failed miserably. 

It may be that Sir Syed Ahmad, an 
early proponent of an independent Mos- 
lem state, called the turn on Nehru’s and 
Liaquat Ali’s efforts as early as 1883: 

“I have now become convinced that 
the two communities will never work 
together with sincerity. . . . In the future, 
greater differences and opposition will 
appear on account of people who are 
called educated, and this [dissension] 
will last.” 

Grim Symptoms. Daily, events in 
Asia give the lie to optimistic predictions 
of lasting peace from Oxford-educated 


Nehru and Liaquat Ali. It is still almost 
impossible to telephone from Karachi to 
New Delhi, because a Moslem phone 
operator can’t resist the temptation to 
insult her Hindu counterpart in New 
Delhi, and vice versa. If Pakistan re- 
names a town, a like-named town will 
suddenly appear in India, mainly in the 
hope that foreign mail intended for 
Pakistan will be misrouted to India. 
Radio Pakistan is currently flooding Af- 
ghanistan with propaganda in opposition 
to the scheme of the Pathans (natives of 
the northwest frontier province) to carve 
out a new state, to be called, presumably, 
Pathanistan. It was only recently that 
Moslems dared to walk freely in the 
streets of New Delhi. The same was true 
for Hindus still in Lahore. And the 
Hindu-shoot this season in Kashmir prom- 
ises to be the best in ages. 

However, Liaquat Ali and Nehru are 
still sincerely hopeful. No one ever ex- 
pected that the partition of India would 
be the success it is. If Liaquat Ali can 
induce the U.S. to help him increase the 
hydroelectric capacity of his nation (even 
now, experts from the U.S. Steel Export 
Co., are giving technical advice on the 
spot), improve communication systems, 
build up the ports, and finance, on a 
short term basis at least, vast land- 
reclamation projects, then peace with 
Pakistan may become somewhat more 
urgent to Pandit Nehru. 

Failure in both—help from the U.S. 
and self-improvement in international re- 
lations—may be more than enough to 
bring about a development Liaquat Ali 
and Nehru dread to contemplate: out- 
and-out war. 

If that should come, neither nation 
would be the victor. For the giant to the 
north—Soviet Russia—might not wait for 
next spring’s thaws to clear the passes 
that lead to Kashmir, Pakistan, Afghani- 
stan and India and intervene, ostensibly - 
in the interests of peace. That interven- 
tion would never end. Nor would war. 





Black Star, Acme 
Groceries. Pakistan’s version of an A&P (left) had little of the appeal that U.S. chain store has for the Premier's wife. 
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The Army Quartermaster Corps, 
which has performed some prodigious 
feats, is under Congressional direction to 
perform another. In the new military 
appropriation bill, the Corps is author- 
ized to provide military prisoners upon 
release with “citizen’s outer clothing and 
an overcoat, when necessary, the cost of 
all not to exceed—$30.” 


Jefferson’s Letters 


For the first time in its 150 years, 
the Library of Congress was the scene of 
a Presidential address last week. The oc- 
casion: publication of Volume I of the 
Thomas Jefferson papers—the letters of 
a brilliant, versatile philosopher-states- 
man and the nation’s 3rd President. 

In the Library’s small, trim Coolidge 
Auditorium, President Truman praised 
the forthcoming 52-volume set as one of 
the most monumental editorial ventures 
in American historical research. Editor 
of the $1 million project is Princeton 
University’s librarian, Julian P. Boyd. 
When the task is completed—in 1963— 
readers will have, according to Librarian 
Verner W. Clapp, an almost day-to-day 
record of the early years of the boldest 
experiment in the governments of man. 

Into the record will go 18,000 letters 
which Jefferson wrote during 40 years of 
his lifetime (1743-1826), and an esti- 
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Students. Verner W. Clapp (L.), President Truman, Gen. George C. Marshall and 


Princeton’s President Harold W. Dodds hail Jefferson’s work. 


mated 25,000 which he received. The 
Papers of Thomas Jefferson will consti- 
tute the most complete edition of any 
President’s writings and probably the 
largest collection of any American’s 
works. 

Said a historian at the ceremonies: 
“It’s impossible to exaggerate the his- 
torical wealth in this work.” 


Slice of Rye 


Leading U.S. cheese-rivals in Con- 
gress called it a draw last week. 

At first, Rep. Lawrence H. Smith 
(R.-Wis.) and Rep. John McSweeney 
(D.-Ohio) thought they’d let their House 
colleagues decide between two 200-pound 
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Underfoot. White House aide Simmons (L.) accepts a rug for H.T. (SEE: Lasting) 


(SEE: Papers) 


wheels of Swiss cheese from the two 
states. 

Then Smith suggested slyly that 
“partisan politics might result in the 
Democrats abandoning their responsibili- 
ties as gourmets and voting a straight 
party line for Mr. McSweeney’s cheese.” 
And he and McSweeney agreed that it 
might be bad for the cheese industry to 
have a Congressional orchid bestowed on 
one state over another. 

As a result, House members nibbled 
happily and impartially at both wheels, 
agreed that both Ohio and Wisconsin cer- 
tainly do make good Swiss cheese. 


Lasting Welcome? 


President Truman, his confidence ap- 
parently boosted by the results of his 
western trip last week installed a White 
House fixture which seemed to indicate 
he expects to stay awhile: a giant door- 
mat bearing the initials “HT” in letters 
two feet high. The doormat was made by 
blind Harry Tharbaugh of Wichita, Kan., 
weaver at the Kansas Foundation for the 


Blind. 


Disputed Circle 

Vice President Alben W. Barkley 
didn’t get there, but 100 homing pigeons 
did, as Washington’s $4,775,000 Du- 
pont Circle underpass was officially dedi- 
cated last week. 

Two years ago the circle, one of the 
Capital’s worst bottlenecks, had to handle 
trafic from 10 entrances. It also had to 
accommodate two streetcar lines running 
parallel around the same side of the 
circle because, according to popular gos- 
sip, the late Mrs. Eleanor “Cissie” Pat- 
terson’s mansion was on the other side. 
When the underpass was first proposed, 
the Washington Times-Herald, then 
owned by Mrs. Patterson, opposed it bit- 
terly. “Blunderpass” was the mildest 
term the paper used. 

Feeble Flutter. At the dedication 
Barkley was supposed to release 100 
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pigeons “to symbolize the spreading of 
the welcome news that the underpass is 
once again open to traffic.” Delayed in 
Chicago by the aftermath of the Demo- 
cratic “Jefferson Jubilee,” Barkley didn’t 
show. Instead Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, 
widow of the late President, helped re- 
lease the birds. Some took off smoothly; 
others were as stubborn as the Times 


Herald, had to be tossed aloft by hand. 


A Bleating Shame 


The only time President Truman met 
an avowed critic during his Western tour 
was at the Junior Livestock Show in Spo- 
kane. 

Sen. Warren R. Magnuson (D.- 
Wash.) started to introduce the President. 

“It gives me great pleasure. . .” he 
began. 

“Ba-a-a!” said the critic. 

“. . . to introduce the President of 
the United States,” Magnuson finished. 

“Ba-a-a!” said the critic. 

The President laughed. 

“I am very pleased to be here in 
Spokane. . .” he began. 

“Ba-a-a!” said the critic skeptically. 

At that point the critic’s embar- 
rassed, 14-year-old owner grabbed it. Fur- 
ther thoughts on the Presidential visit 
were censored. Just to show he harbored 
no hard feelings, the President gave his 
critic a blue ribbon for being the best 
lamb in the livestock show. 


Japanese Cherry Giver 


A slight, extremely courteous man 
well beyond the Biblical life-span of 
three score and ten arrived in Washing- 
ton last week to take a look at the Cap- 
ital’s prized spring tourist attraction: 
the famed cherry trees. But the mission 
was a special one for 92-year-old Japanese 
Elder Statesman Yukio Ozaki. For it was 
Ozaki himself who, when mayor of Tokyo 
in 1912, presented these very trees to 
Washington as a symbol of good will. 


Sugar Coating 


Oiling the wheels for the fall elec- 
tions, the Democratic National Commit- 
tee last week came up with a 32-page 
booklet which attempts to take socialism 
out of the Administration’s national 
health insurance program. Calling the 
plan a “balanced program,” the booklet 
criticizes socialized medicine, then out- 
lines a master control plan for national 
medicine. This prompted a Washington 
correspondent for a London newspaper 
to remark in a grim but jovial mood: 
“After they see this, British doctors will 
feel that they got off lightly with the 
Labor Party’s socialization of medicine.” 

Opponents, however, were in no 
mood for joviality—grim or otherwise. 
They recognized the slick job of the 
new booklet, designed frankly for voter- 
appeal. 

The new medical version of “how 
to have your cake and eat it, too” will 
soon go out to Democratic Party workers 
to “lay a foundation of understanding” 
among the voters. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 





By Wheeler McMillen 





An Alarming Finish 


Joseph Doakes, typical American 
citizen, dreamed that he suddenly 
found himself Secretary of State. He 
had no idea what had pitched him into 
that situation. There seemed to be no 
way out. He had a job to do. 

“Mr. Secretary, time for the press 
conference,” an attendant was saying. 

“Mr. Secretary, what is your at- 
titude toward the charges that there 
are Communists or fellow travelers in 
the State Department?” 

“That’s an easy question,” Joe 
thought to himself. “If they don’t get 
any tougher, I can handle this.” 

“If there are any Communists or 
fellow travelers here,” he heard him- 
self saying, “we want to get rid of 
them. I am sure there are plenty of 
loyal Americans competent to do the 
Department’s work.” 

“How will you know who is loyal 
and who is not?” 

“After this nobody gets a job here 
until we do know. I presume we have 
lots of sound Americans in the De- 
partment now. That’s the only kind of 
help we need. Wherever the slightest 
doubt exists, we'll take action.” 

“But you can’t fire a man on mere 
suspicion, Mr. Secretary!” 

“Of course not. But I don’t know 
of any law that requires us to promote 
a suspicious character.” 

“Aren’t you uneasy about this 
Senate investigation?” 

“Uneasy? Why should I be un- 
easy?” 

“Well it’s been looking like a 
panic around here. McCarthy, you 
know . . . Tydings’ Committee .. . 
witnesses all sworn to secrecy ... Ad- 
ministration flushing out everybody 
from General Marshall to Senator 
Chavez to say it can’t be so... we 
thought you’d be scared.” 

An aide caught Joe’s eye. “Tell 
him ‘no comment,” he whispered. It 
riled Joe. 

“You can quote me as saying all 
that took place last month. I’m not 
here to defend the past, nor an ad- 
ministration. I’m just here to do the 
best I can for the American people.” 

Reporters buzzed with astonish- 
ment at what they appeared to view as 
a sensational disclosure. After a pause 
one inquired: 

“Mr. Secretary, does that last sen- 
tence mean that you are opposed to 
milk for the Hottentots?” 

“Not at all,” Joe snapped back. 
“I favor milk for Hottentots. I'd like 
to see them get all they want.” 

“How would you propose to get 
this milk to the Hottentots?” 

“The American way.” 

“You mean daily delivery?” 

“No, this country is not an inter- 
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The press. What would Doakes say? 


national milk cow. I mean the Hotten- 
tots should raise, feed and milk their 
own cows.” 

The buzz around the room in- 
creased. Joe thought he overheard 
someone say, “He'll never do. He won't 
last.” He heard another question com- 
ing. A reporter from the Washington 
Post was asking it. 

“But, Mr. Secretary, how can you 
expect the Hottentots to become strong 
enough to resist communism if we do 
not send them milk?” 

“They'll get stronger a lot faster — 
raising heifers and milking cows than 
they will opening cans. Besides, a man 
who raises and owns a cow won't be a 
Communist.” 

“But meanwhile, Mr. Secretary, 
the Hottentot government may col- 
lapse!” 

“You mean the present Hottentot 
Socialist administration may be de- 
feated.. So what? Some other party 
will take over. Why should American 
producers and taxpayers—?” 

The room fell into confusion. Fi- 
nally a voice could be heard above the 
din. “What were those last words you 
used, Mr. Secretary?” 

“I said why should American pro- 
ducers and taxpayers—” 

“Will you spell those words, Mr. 
Secretary? I’m not sure that we have 
ever heard them here before.” 

Joe began to feel more certain 
that he was dreaming. 

“One more question, Mr. Secre- 
tary. What is the U.S. foreign policy?” 

“Well,” replied Joe, “you do have 
a right to know, but just now I'll an- 
swer ‘no comment.’ You see, though, 
I’ve been an ordinary citizen all my 
life. I’m new here, and I. . .” 

An alarm bell sounded. “Sorry, 
gentlemen, I must now wake up and 
get over to the plant.” 
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The World 





For the Record 


e @ The Big Three decided to give 
Austria more freedom and cut its occupa- 
tion costs. Civilian High Commissioners 
will replace Military Governors, but Al- 
lied troops will remain. That was one of 
the decisions reached at the London con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers. But the big 
news was the French proposal for a 
Franco-German coal-steel pool. (See be- 
low.) 

ee The United Nations’ one-man 
peace mission, Trygve Lie, talked with a 
“healthy and lively” Josef Stalin for 90 
minutes at the Kremlin. Said Lie: “I have 
no reason to be dissatisfied with my con- 
versations in Moscow. A final judgment, 
however, cannot be made before two or 
three months. . . . Maybe it will take... 
still longer. . . .” 

@ e In a gesture of “good will,” Rus- 
sia reduced East Germany’s reparations 
bill from $6 billion to $3 billion. The 
joker: at the present rate it would take 
74% of East Germany’s output in the 
next 15 years to pay off the debt. 

@ @ The Chinese Nationalists with- 
drew 150,000 troops from the Chusan Is- 
lands. The Nationalists used the islands 
for air attacks on Shanghai and to block- 
ade the mouth of the Yangtze River. 

e @ Yugoslavia’s Tito, no longer tak- 
ing orders from the Kremlin, got friendly 


with Greece, sent a Minister to Athens. 
The Athens government replied by send- 
ing a Minister to Belgrade. 

e@ eA 12-second earthquake de- 
stroyed 20% of the ancient Peruvian city 
of Cuzco, once capital of the Inca Empire. 
At least 50 were killed, hundreds hurt. 

e ¢ Bolivia put down a Communist- 
led insurrection. A military junta took 
over in Haiti after President Dumarsais 
Estimé resigned. 


Monnet Forges a Link 


Frenchmen call small, dark Jean 
Monnet, 62, the “Little Howitzer with big 
ideas.” Ill health kept Monnet, who in- 
herited a family brandy business (cog- 
nac), out of uniform in World War L 
But the army’s loss was France’s (and the 
Allies’) gain. 

From his desk, Monnet set up an 
Allied pool which fed food, arms and raw 
materials to the victorious push of 1917. 
Ever since, his services as financier, econo- 
mist and planner have been in ‘increasing 
demand by governments and private busi- 
ness. And, like cognac, his ideas and their 
results have improved with age. 

With an assist from the Marshall 
Plan his postwar four-year program lifted 
production in six basic French industries 
(coal, steel, cement, electricity, farm ma- 
chinery, transportation) above 1938 lev- 
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“Little Howitzer’s”’ biggest idea. The pool would start with France and Germany, 
but other nations like Belgium and Luxembourg would be eligible. (SEE: Link) 
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Wide World 
France’s Monnet. For the Big Three, a 
surprise package. (SEE: Link) 


els. Last week, the “Little Howitzer” was 
taking bows as author of the “Schuman 
Plan,” which was being hailed as the big- 
gest contribution to Europe’s progress 
since the Marshall Plan. 

This bold program for pooling the 
coal and steel production of France and 
Germany was worked out by Monnet. 
Headline writers tagged it the “Schuman 
Plan” because it was sponsored and made 
public by French Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman. 

The Marshall Plan put up dollars, 
goods and raw materials to start Europe 
along the road to recovery. The Schuman 
Plan, a sort of sequel, is intended to — 
shove Europe into second gear, to get its 
production rolling faster and faster so 
that it can keep moving after the Mar- 
shall Plan has run its course. 

Salestalk. In the words of Schu- 
man: “The output of this pool will be 
offered to the whole world without dis- 
crimination or exclusion as a contribution 
to the improvement. of living standards 
and the advancement of peaceful enter- 
prise.” 

Schuman said the plan would serve 
the cause of peace on at least two scores. 
First, it “will change the destiny of these 
regions [the French basin, the Ruhr and 
the Saar] which have long been devoted 
to the manufacture of weapons of war, of 
which they themselves have been the most 
constant victims.” 

And, it “will lay the first concrete 
foundation of a European federation 
which is essential for the preservation of 
peace.” 

The pool will be operated by an in- 
ternational authority, made up of member 
nations — France, Germany, and any 
others which care to join. They will 
choose a president and will have a United 
Nations safeguard—a U.N. representative 
who will make semi-annual reports to 
Lake Success. 

The authority will be empowered to 
abolish customs duties, to sell coal and 
steel at the same price to all members, to 
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obtain modern equipment and to set up 
equal standards of working conditions 
and pay. 

Monnet began working on the plan 
months ago. He started off with a simple 
economic recipe: two tons of coal, two to 
four tons of iron ore (depending on the 
quality) and one ton of scrap and other 
material are needed to produce one ton of 
finished steel. 

France has more iron ore than it can 
use but it has to go into the foreign mar- 
ket to buy coal. In Germany it has to pay 
30% more per ton than German users do 
for the same grade of coal. French steel 
makers, of course, pass this additional 
cost on to consumers. 

More Output. Allied restrictions 
limit German steel production to 11.1 mil- 
lion tons a year. With the pool in opera- 
tion, these restrictions would be lifted and 
Germany might produce as much as 12.5 
million tons a year. France and Ger- 
many together produce about 50% of 
Western Europe’s total steel production 
and about 6 million tons more a year than 
Britain. 

Iron ore was not mentioned in Schu- 
man’s outline but, since it is a prime in- 
gredient of steel, it is certain to come up 
in French-German discussions of the plan 
which begin this week. Germany is short 
of iron ore. Under the pool it might be 
able to buy ore in France for less than it 
now pays to get it from Sweden or Spain. 

The Schuman Plan still has rough 
edges and needs a lot of smoothing over. 
But, once in operation, the pool will fix 
one price on coal and one price on steel. 
The results should be more production, 
more trade, more jobs, more buying, and 
hence a better standard of living in par- 
ticipating nations. 

The French proposal was Schuman’s 
surprise package for the Big Three con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers. Schuman’s 


Batile of Winnipeg. The Red River 
of the north ran roughshod over the city 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, for two weeks. 
It swept away scores of homes, spilled 
over into the business district (left), 
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Acme 


Princess and husband. “Be careful to 
lock your doors.” (SEE: Imperial) 


colleagues at the London talks—Dean 
Acheson and Ernest Bevin—were caught 
far off base. No other contribution to the 
Lancaster House sessions came close to 
taking the play away from the bold 
French proposal. 

Although the final London commu- 
niqué, a resumé of long-established Big 
Three principles, made no mention of the 
Schuman Plan, that didn’t mean that the 
United States and Britain didn’t like it. 
On the contrary, Acheson approved it. So 
did President Truman. The British also 
came through with cautious endorsement. 

The plan could work with or without 
the British, but it would be much stronger 
if Britain came along. However, the Attlee 
government, holding power by a scant 


forced 110,000 of its 320,000 population 


to flee. One resident tried to save his - 


car by hoisting it into a tree (right). He 
also pegged the kids’ bicycles to the roof 
of his house. Last week end 50,000 dog- 


margin, must respect the wishes of British 
miners who fear participation in the pool 
might force their wages down to the lower 
level of those of miners in France and 
Germany. 

Jolt for Joe. By taking the initia- 
tive in presenting this economic program, 
the French government dealt a mortal 
blow to the shadowy dragon of French 
fears of a revived Germany that has stood 
out as the one big threat to Big Three co- 
operation in Western Europe. Schuman 
got the plan through the National Assem- 
bly’s Foreign Affairs Committee by the 
margin of one vote (18-17). He can ex- 
pect strong opposition from the Commu- 
nists when the plan comes out on the 
floor of the Parliament. But on the ex- 
treme right, he can count on the support 
of Gen. Charles de Gaulle, leader of the 
Rally of the French People, who is 
strongly in favor of Franco-German eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

Germany, with much to gain and 
little to lose, quickly embraced this first 
definite move to bring it to equal footing 
with a Western European neighbor. The 
Bonn cabinet approved the plan and 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer said he ex- 
pected more concessions. 

The Russians, of course, were en- 
raged by this Western effort to seal off the 
Ruhr, the one part of Germany they covet 
most. Pravda, the Moscow Communist 
Party newspaper, called it a scheme for “a 
powerful organ of armament rings” capa- 
ble “of commanding the world market and 
suppressing its rivals—mainly the British 
coal and steel industrialists.” 


Imperial Bride 


Like any doting father, Emperor 
Hirohito had a word of advice for his 
daughter, Princess Kazuko Takanomiya, 
20, on the eve of her wedding. “Try to 


Acme, Wide World 


tired flood-fighters got the first break in 
their battle. The rains stopped, the sun 
came out and the flood crest slowly 
began to fall. It appeared that the 
worst was over—if eroding dikes held. 
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Wide World 
Houdek. “When the doorbell rings at 6 
o'clock in the morning.” (SEE: Regrets) 


live as simply as possible,” he said. “Con- 
sult your husband on difficult problems. 
Living outside is different from living in 
the palace. Be careful to lock your 
doors.” 

The next day the father of the bride 
drove through the rain in his maroon 
Daimler-Benz with Empress Nagako to 
the home of the Prince Takamatsu, where 
the wedding was held. 

The bride wore a white kimono, a 
billowing purple skirt, an ancient cere- 
monial robe of brilliant red brocade with 
a long train embroidered with green and 
white love birds. 

The bridegroom, Toshimichi Takat- 
sukasa, 26, who is son of the chief priest 
of the Meiji Shrine and holds a $10-a- 
week job in a railway museum, wore for- 
mal attire. 

Six Shinto priests officiated, as three 
court musicians played soft music on 
flutes. One priest waved a branch of the 
sacred Sakaki tree to purify the room. 
Bride and groom sipped wine from three 
cups, exchanged vows, prayed at a simple 
altar and then drove off to Meiji Shrine 
to report their marriage to the Gods. 

Gifts. They didn’t have a honey- 
moon. The bridegroom reported for work 
as usual on Monday morning. Despite her 
husband’s puny salary, the new Mrs. 
Takatsukasa won’t have to pinch pennies. 
The government picked up the tab for the 
wedding ($13,000), gave her a gift of 
$100,000 and two acres of land next to 
Hayama Imperial villa for a home. Until 
the home is built, the newlyweds will live 
in rented rooms in the house of retired 
Adm. Saburo Hyakutake, former court 
chamberlain. 


Rejoice 

Winston Churchill was in fine parlia- 
mentary fettle the other day in debate on 
the Labor government’s economic record 
—and future. “There’s no need to wait 
for Utopia,” cried Mr. C. “This is it! It is 
here to stay, if only it doesn’t get worse!” 
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Dr. Houdek Regrets 


In a small stucco house at 6 Cedar 
Drive, Great Neck, Long Island, last 
week, Dr. Vladimir Houdek, Soviet 
Czechoslovakia’s chief delegate to the 
United Nations, paced the floor far into 
the night and pondered “the most cru- 
cial decision of my life.” 

For two years at Lake Success, just 
five miles from the little house in Great 
Neck, Houdek performed faithfully 
every task assigned him by the Com- 
munist masters of his country. Never 
once did he challenge the directives that 
came from Moscow via Prague. Never 
did he raise his voice in protest against 
the ruthless reign of terror which de- 
stroyed Czechoslovakia’s freedom. 

But even for faithful Communists, 
there comes sometimes a day of reckon- 
ing. In March Houdek’s immediate su- 
perior, Foreign Minister Vladimir Clem- 
entis, lost his job. The purge also caught 
up with two other close friends in high 
office—Ladislav Novomesky, Slovak min- 
ister of education, and Gustav Husak, 
chairman of the Slovak Board of Com- 
missioners. 

But Houdek plugged along, still 
serving his Communist bosses. He made 
plans to return home for a six weeks’ 
visit. Then, last week, two days before 
he was: to sail on the Queen Elizabeth, 
he got a mysterious message from 
Prague. What it was Houdek wouldn’t 
say. But it was obvious that at long last 
he realized that he who dances to the 
Communist tune must pay the Kremlin 
fiddler. He knew too that he was washed 
up as a Communist functionary. 

Deserter. The morning after he 
made his “most crucial decision,” Hou- 
dek, haggard and nervous, resigned his 
U.N. post, refunded the $1,100 the 
Czechs had advanced for his trip home, 
begged President Truman to give him 
and his family (wife and two daughters, 
aged 11 and 3) asylum in the United 
States as political refugees, cabled Josef 
Stalin and issued a long statement. 

In the message explaining his action 
to Stalin, Houdek quoted freely from 
Lenin to support his case. Said he: “It is 
obvious that the countries building social- 
ism [as the Kremlin insists on calling its 
brand of Marxism] have much to learn 
from the experiences of the Soviet 
Union. It is, however, impossible—in the 
long run at least—to force them to take 
over and copy everything which resulted 
from the special Russian conditions.” 

Disillusionment. His statement to 
the world via the press expanded on this 
argument. “I wish to protest most cate- 
gorically . . . against the methods which 
are being applied in Eastern European 
countries contrary to the interests of 
their population under the pressure—I 
have to state it to my greatest regret— 
of the Soviet Union. This is the greatest 
and most tragic disappointment of my 
life.” 

He also disclosed he had learned 
to fear the secret police. Czechs, he 
said, can’t “copy mechanically and un- 





European 
Celal Bayar. An end to Turkey’s one- 
party rule. (SEE: Reversal) 


critically everything” Soviet leaders con- 
sider “necessary and justified.” “We 
must not have blinders on our eyes and 
if the doorbell rings at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, we have to be sure that it is 
the milkman and not the secret police.” 

The U.S. probably will show Houdek 
its sympathy and let him stay, for to 
scorn his request for asylum would mean 
sending him home to prison or to the 
gallows. But he got no sympathy from 
his predecessor in the U.N. office, Dr. 
Jan Papanek, who defied the Communists 
and Houdek when Kremlin henchmen 
took over Czechoslovakia two years ago.* 
Said Papanek: . . . “The ship is sinking 
and they are escaping it—those who 
helped submerge the independence of 
the country.” 


Reversal in Turkey 


For 100 years prior to World War I, 
while England was winning the “glories 
of the Empire” and France and Germany 
were building powerful nation-states, the 
decaying Turkish empire was known as 
the “Sick Man of Europe.” 

Last week, modern Turkey looked 
like one of the healthiest of the nations 
which had sided with the West in the cold 
war. In a free and orderly election, 7 
million Turks went to the polls and sur- 
prised the Western World by voting out 
of office the historic People’s Party, 
founded by Mustafa Kemal Ataturk (“Fa- 
ther of Turks”), which had given Turkey 
one-party rule for 27 years. 

Late in 1945, “Presidential Dictator” 
Ismet Inonu, who took over leadership of 
the People’s Party when Ataturk died in 
1938, decided the time had come to allow 
some opposition. Celal Bayar, a one-time 
Istanbul bank employe who had been a 


*One of the first moves of the new Com- 
munist regime in March 1948, was to send Houdek 
to take over Papanek’s U.N. assignment. Papanek 
refused to resign. He said he represented the 
Czech peovle, not the Communist government. He 
insisted Houdek’s credentials were forged. But 
the U.N. finally recognized Houdek, and Papanek 
had to step aside. 
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member of the new Turkish Republic’s 
first Grand National Assembly and a 
premier under Ataturk, withdrew from 
the old party and formed the Democratic 
Party. The new faction took a lacing in 
the 1946 elections, bagging only 13% of 
the Parliament’s seats. It was rumored the 
election was rigged. 

As last week’s election which Inonu 
had promised would be “completely hon- 
est,” approached, the Democrats were ex- 
pected to make a better showing. But no 
one, not even Bayar, realized how much 
better. When the votes were counted the 
Democrats had won 408 of the 487 seats 
in the Parliament. So unprepared were 
the victors that they had to ask Inonu to 
carry on temporarily. This week the new 
Assembly met and elected Bayar president. 

Money Talks. What caused this 
drastic reversal of form? Turkish peas- 
ants (80% of the nation’s 19.5 million 
population) voted in protest against the 
high cost of living. (Turkey is the one 
Marshall Plan country where prices still 
are at all-time peaks.) 

Bayar, 66, a co-founder of the Is 
bank (Turkey’s principal bank) won bus- 
inessmen’s votes by promising more op- 
portunities to free enterprise under Tur- 
key’s “étatisme.”"* Bayar also gave a 
telling pledge to Turkey’s 600,000 indus- 
trial workers—the right to strike, which, 
at present, is illegal. 

Foreign policy was not an issue. 
Turkey’s strong anti-Russian stand is up- 
held by both parties. For centuries the 
Turks jealously have guarded the Darda- 
nelles, which Russia covets, and, more re- 
cently, relations have been strained by 
Russian activities in the oil fields of 
neighboring Iran. Turkey has faced its 
internal Communist problem by outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party. 

For Americans the election offers 
some compensation for the 108 million 
hard-earned Truman Doctrine dollars 
spent to insure the conditions necessary 
for democracy to thrive. The onetime 
“Sick Man” has demonstrated that he 
knows how to use one of the basic demo- 
cratic institutions—the free and honest 
election. 


Weak Stomach 


Salvador Dali, the surrealist painter 
who depicts on canvas the things the av- 
erage person sees only in nightmares 
after unwise indulgence, last week turned 
both his artistic thumbs down on the 
United States. Stopping off in Paris on 
his way to Spain to paint religious pic- 
tures, Dali said our light was “too harsh” 
and our food “barbaric.” 

“No nation,” he said, “with barbaric 
food can produce great paintings. Cook- 
ing is like painting. You add a little of 
this, a little of that. You sample it, you 
taste it, you think about it. Then finally 
you get your flavor. But in America they 
haven’t the aesthetic touch. They just 
pour on the salt and the tomato catsup.” 


*A term given to Turkey’s state capitalism 
which Ataturk introduced in 1933. With private 
capital scarce and the Turk inexperienced in the 
ways of corporate finance most large-scale projects 
are financed by the government. 
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Rhodesian Recorder 
Halsted. “I am one of the real opti- 
mists.” (SEE: Pioneers’ Paradise) 


Pioneers’ Paradise 


The singsong chant of American- 
trained auctioneers rang out in the to- 
bacco sheds at Salisbury, capital of the 
British Crown Colony of Southern Rhode- 
sia in Central Africa. Buyers bid briskly 
for the season’s crop—83 million pounds 
of Virginia and Turkish leaf—which sold 
for more than $33 million. 

Last week, across Southern Rhodesia, 
tobacco farmers were still talking about 
the big sale. Old-timers, with broad- 
brimmed, felt “bush” hats pushed back 
off sun-blackened faces, chuckled that 
it was certainly a far cry from the 1912- 
13 season. That was when Rhodesia’s 
first tobacco crop, 3 million pounds, went 
begging for buyers and threw growers 
into a financial tail spin that lasted 10 
years. 

But tobacco came back and Rhode- 
sia’s prosperity mounted with it. In 1923 
Britain annexed Rhodesia as a Crown 


Pathfinder, Acheson 
Meikle store in Salisbury. Whiskey 
cases for a start. (SEE: Paradise ) 


Colony, taking over from the British 
South Africa Co., which, under the imag- 
inative if temperamental leadership of 
Cecil John Rhodes, had opened up the 
country. 

Since then Rhodesia’s European 
(white) population has grown from 36,- 
000 to 116,000; its African population 
from 864,000 to 1,884,000; its national in- 
come from $6 million to $47 million. In 
the last decade, agricultural production 
in all lines has jumped to six times pre- 
war output, industrial output to four 
times. Gold production exceeds a glitter- 
ing $14 million a year. The colony’s 
high-grade chrome and asbestos mines 
earned more than $4 million last year. 

Although Salisbury is the largest 
city (pop. 54,000) and richest market 
(since it is the tobacco center), Rho- 
desians consider Bulawayo (pop. 51,000) 
as the business capital. That’s because 
it has better connections with the Indian 
Ocean ports. 

On the door of an unimpressive, yel- 
low, two-story building in Bulawayo’s 
Abercorn St. is a small bronze plaque 
which reads: “Thomas Meikle Trust & 
Investment Co., Ltd.” Inside, in a small, 
rather cluttered office, Joan Meikle (pro- 
nounced meekle), one of Tom’s four 
daughters, efficiently oversees a multi- 
million-dollar commercial empire that 
rules an estimated 40% of Southern Rho- 
desia’s business. 

Elbow Grease. Tom Meikle and 
his brothers, John and Stewart, came to 
Africa with their parents from Strathaven. 
Scotland, in 1869. At Greytown, near Dur- 
ban, the elder Meikle grubbed a good farm 
out of the bush and raised seven more 
children. 

The three older brothers suffered a 
few years’ schooling and made plans to 
leave farming behind. They got their 
big opportunity when Cecil Rhodes 
opened up Rhodesia, handing out grants 
of land, often on the torn-off corner of a 
newspaper, to any man who would follow 
him. The Meikle brothers loaded eight 
wagons with whiskey, sugar, flour and 
clothing, and headed north for Rhodesia. 

Rude Start. At Fort Victoria, they 
unloaded and. opened for business in a 
store made of whiskey cases with a roof 
of wagon tarpaulins. In no time at all 
they cornered business by underselling 
other merchants and extending credit to 
hard-pressed farmers and ranchers in the 
area. 

Through the Matabele and Mashona 
tribal uprisings of the 1890’s they helped 
settlers fight back the savages. And they 
kept expanding their business. 

The whiskey-case store at Fort Vic- 
toria became a three-room brick building. 
Stewart went up to Salisbury, 200 miles 
north, and opened a “daub-and-wattle” 
(mud and lath) shop. John moved east 
to Umtali on the Mozambique border. 
And when gouty King Lobengula, giant, 
irascible leader of the Matabele, re- 
treated from his kraal at Bulawayo, Tom 
went in and opened another store. 

Meanwhile, Tom began buying land 
from weary pioneers who had gone broke 
and were willing to sell out for the price 
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of a case of whiskey—$160. The Meikles 
bought so much land that Rhodesians 
used to say of any plot of ground: “If 
the white ants don’t have it the Meikles 
do.” 

The Meikle brothers are dead (Tom 
died in 1939) but their organization lives 
on and is still growing. It has control- 
ling interests in more than 150 municipal 
properties. It owns 10 hotels in nine 
cities; 20 department stores; 40 farms 
covering hundreds of thousands of acres; 
herds of beef and dairy cattle; gold 
mines and other concerns; timber, tea 
and tobacco estates. And Joan Meikle 
plans to put out a catalog like Sears 
Roebuck’s and go after mail order busi- 
ness. 

Today there are other men of vision 
who believe that only the surface of the 
colony’s potential has been scratched. 
One of these is Robert Francis Halsted, 
Southern Rhodesia’s minister of trade 
and industrial development. A native of 
South Africa, he came to Rhodesia 20 
years ago, went into business, prospered, 
stayed on. 
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Northern and Southern Rhodesia. A 
scratch on the surface. (SEE: Paradise) 


He points to vast stores of minerals 
(including coal and iron ore), to obvi- 
ous hydroelectric possibilities where the 
Zambesi River flows through Kariba 
Gorge, to 32,000 square miles of land in 
the Sabi River watershed, which, if irri- 
gated, would grow tea, coffee, bananas, 
rice and sisal in abundance. 

No Dream-Stuff. To go ahead with 
these projects Southern Rhodesia needs 
capital, manpower and skilled techni- 
cians. Says Halsted: “I am one of the 
real optimists of the colony. I am satis- 
fied that to anyone who comes here to 
work (and I emphasize work) the pros- 
pects in all spheres, particularly for 
energetic young people, are absolutely 
unlimited in commerce and _ industry. 
There is no earthly reason why anyone 
should not make good, provided he works 
hard and gives value for money. What- 
ever failures there have been were due 
to lack of ability or lack of courage.” 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 





A Brighter Sky in Europe 


History has many confirmations 
of the old saying that “the darkest 
hour precedes the dawn.” Valley Forge 
is one of the many examples that 
springs to mind. 

The proverb loses some of its 
comforting significance because our 
impatient minds demand quick results. 
We think the dawn should follow a 
literal hour of terrifying darkness. We 
forget that the long space of 10 years 
separated Washington’s nightmare ex- 
perience at Valley Forge and his ulti- 
mate triumph as presiding officer of 
the Convention that wrote our Consti- 
tution. 
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Ten years ago today the British 
were evacuating Dunkirk, France was 
tottering to its fall and Nazi conquest 
of all Europe seemed probable. 

Since then, the history of that 
continent has been a seemingly end- 
less record of human anguish. Count- 
less battles have been fought across its 
length and breadth; many of its finest 
cities have been ruined; almost in- 
soluble economic and financial prob- 
lems have added to the material and 
spiritual desolation. 

Over this vast graveyard hovers 
the specter of communism, and the 
constant threat that Soviet Russia will 
take command in countries too hope- 
less and enfeebled to resist the Red 
challenge. 


* * * 


But this spring has brought signs 
that the tide is turning. 

They center around the develop- 
ing fact of Franco-German economic 
cooperation. There has been much talk 
of European unification. But the first 
really significant step in that direction 
is the current proposal for unifying 
the coal and steel industries of France 
and Western Germany. 

In making this proposal, after it 
had been approved by the French 
Cabinet, Foreign Minister Schuman 
said: “If peace is to have a chance 
there must first be a Europe.” The 
creation of a united Europe, he con- 
tinued, “demands that the age-old 
enmity of France and Germany be 
eliminated.” 


x * * 


Political unity is always made 
easier by close economic connections. 
It has been said that the man who did 
most to unify England and Scotland 
was the Scots engineer, MacAdam. He 
built the first hard-surface, all-weather 
road between those countries, and 
gave our language the word “macad- 
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Premier Schuman. In profits, peace. 


amized.” Coal and steel are essential 
to modern life. If France and Western 
Germany can successfully pool these 
two industries another war between 
them will become, as M. Schuman 
says, “not only unthinkable but ma- 
terially impossible.” 

Moreover, this union of basic in- 
dustries should lead quickly to the 
development of a common Franco- 
German market, with free exchange of 
commodities and a unified currency. 


* x & 


There is, of course, much to be 
done before the French suggestion be- 
comes a working reality. And it will 
be important to see that the proposed 
merger does not work to limit output 
and raise prices, but rather to broaden 
markets and prevent monopoly by 
encouraging competition. 

A study of the French proposal 
indicates that, unlike the old Euro- 
pean cartels, it can be of benefit to 
producers and consumers alike. And 
in that expectation the Schuman Plan 
is arousing widespread support 
throughout Western Europe, barring 
a certain English skepticism. 

American support for this devel- 
oping Franco-German cooperation is 
assured. Indeed this step is basic to 
the enlargement of the North Atlantic 
Alliance achieved by recent London 
conference. Moreover, with Franco- 
German unity, Western Europe should 
in time be able to pay its own way. 

The development comes, like sun- 
rise, after the darkest hours that 
Europe has experienced for a thousand 
years. 
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PRESIDENT JOHN L. COLLYER of B. F. Goodrich Co., wartime rubber director, urges 
prompt Government action to protect the U.S. against Communist— 
inspired stoppages in natural rubber supplies from abroad. 


COLLYER WANTS all synthetic plants now operating to put out their maximum. The 
60% of facilities now on stand-by basis he wants conditioned for quick 
production if needed. One plant, he says, should be put into opera- 
tion immediately "to determine by actual experience the time which 
would be required to attain capacity output under emergency condi- 
tions." 


LOOK FOR TIRE PRICES to go up at least 5% within 30 days and for further ad- 
vances later on, says President Harry E. Humphreys Jr. of the United 
States Rubber Co. Reason: the low output of natural rubber has jumped 
the price at New York more than 40% in less than four months——from 
183¢ a pound to 264¢ a pound. But after the rise motorists will still 
be getting tires at a great bargain—-only 6% higher than pre-war. 


later. With Ford and General Motors, reason for this is the phenom- 
enally heavy demand for current models, while Chrysler has the addi- 
tional reason that its 1950 model run has been held back by the strike. 


FINAL CENSUS FIGURES will produce "drama and startling excitement," says Chief 
William C. Truppner of the business division of the Census Bureau. 
Small communities and county areas around big cities will show strong 
increases, while big cities will show sharp losses. Sales of big city 
stores are not growing anywhere near as fast as those of their sub- 
urban competitors. 


in 10 years and their sales, in spite of postwar boom conditions, have 
not grown nearly so much as sales in outlying areas. For example, 
stores in Washington, D. C., have increased sales only 175% since 
1939, while the metropolitan area outside the city shows a sales 
growth of 366% for the same period. 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS HOPE THEIR SEARCH for robust synthetic fibers, cheaper 
than nylon and longer-wearing than rayon, will succeed soon enough to 
knock down skyrocketing prices now demanded for South American coarse 
wool. Some of the biggest makers foresee from one-quarter to one- 
third of their rug output made of synthetics within five years. 
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men's clothing market this summer. Hart, Schaffner & Marx and H. 
Daroff & Sons, Inc., will turn out suits of one-fifth nylon and four- 
fifths worsted, following up marketing experiments with them last 
year. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE may soon become a half-minute matter, thanks to development of 
a new triple-action soap which not only eliminates dirt and bacteria 
but is 10 times as effective on body odors as any known deodorant. A 
chemically-stable synthetic detergent, it is described by its develop-— 
ers-—-Eastern college Professors Joseph B. Niederl, Martin E. McGreal 
and William Hart-——as the "most nearly ideal cleanser" yet. 


A NEW INDUSTRY to develop the nation's 14.5 billion tons of peat deposits may 
become a reality soon. The Munitions Board——aware that the Russians 
have found uranium and radium near peat in Czechoslovakia and Germany 
—-is giving strong backing to Rep. Fred Marshall's bill to spend $3.5 
million experimenting with the decayed vegetable matter as fuel. 


STOCKINGS FOR LESS THAN 15¢ A PAIR may become a reality, according to Presi- 
dent Derso S. Shybekay of the Industrial Research Council, who has 
experimentally produced a low-grade nylon from peat. Shybekay claims, 
too, that peat can yield as much heat as coal at one-tenth coal's 
cost. 
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Business 





Not to Be Sneezed At 


Bronzini Ltd., New York men’s store 
for millionaires, has always been proud 
that it can sell silk robes at $750, gold 
cuff links for $235 and $245 suspenders. 
Last week, however, even Bronzini’s had 
to admit that it could find no takers for 
a hand-spun, hand-woven “bargain” from 
France: handkerchiefs at two for $115. 


Can’t Win 


More than 100,000 law-abiding busi- 
nessmen, complained U.S. Steel President 
Benjamin F. Fairless, are potential crooks 
—in the eyes of Federal trust busters. 

“If our businessman obeys the Sher- 
man law,” he told a Boston Jubilee audi- 
ence last Thursday, “he is probably vio- 
lating the Robinson-Patman Act, and if 
he obeys the Robinson-Patman Act, he is 
almost sure to be violating the Sherman 
anti-trust law.” 

“The only way a businessman can be 
sure of obeying them all,” he concluded 
in melancholic vein, “is to go broke.” 


It Still Floats 


Ten years after the Civil War a 
wool-gathering workman at the Procter 
& Gamble Co. plant in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
absent-mindedly let his soap-mixing 
machine, called a “crutcher,” run during 
his lunch hour. It beat the soap into a 
lighter consistency than usual. When 
made into bars and cakes, it floated. 

An efficient foreman wanted to re- 
boil the fats, but something clicked in 
the brain of an imaginative manager. 
“Not on your life,” he said. “Maybe cus- 
tomers will like it.” 

Wash water in those days often came 
from murky streams and a bar lost in 
the tub was hard to find. Customers who 
got hold of the nameless floating soap 
demanded more. The demand grew; P. & 
G. accommodated. 

The new soap needed a name, and 
Harley Procter, son of the founder, tried 
to think up one. In church, he heard a 
preacher expound on a text from Psalms 

. “out of the ivory palaces whereby 
they have made thee glad.” 

The first cake under the new name 
—Ivory—was sold in October 1879. 

Consequences of that accident have 
kept P. & G. everlastingly inquisitive 
about the many-faceted riddle of soap. 
At a time when there were only 20 re- 
search labs in the whole United States, 
it set up its first chemical lab in the 
corner of a machine shop. Today labora- 
tories are as much a part of any P. & G. 
factory as its smokestacks. 

Big Secret. As for Ivory, its exact 
formula still is jealously guarded. From 
the time fats and oils start on the route 
that converts them into cakes in the 
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Making soap. Tests for skin irritation are every bit as vital in the process 








. . as the soap wringer which cuts ribbons into flakes. (SEE: It Still Floats) 


familiar wrapper, more than 150 labora- 
tory control steps are necessary to main- 
tain its silk-like consistency and uniform 
quality. 

But P. & G. recently decided it 
hadn’t learned anywhere near enough. 
This week, on a 200-acre lot near Venice, 
in northern Ohio, power shovels and bull- 
dozers were readying the site for a new 
$1.5 million building to house basic re- 
search on the riddles of soap, synthetic 
detergents and vegetable shortening. 

Neil H. McElroy went to work for 
P. & G. as stock clerk 25 years ago, right 
after his graduation from Harvard. Now, 
at 46, tall, blue-eyed, easy-smiling and 
suave, he is its president. As an executive 
McElroy grew up under the wing of ex- 
President Richard R. Deupree. At 65, 
able, courtly Deupree is P. & G.’s board 
chairman and one of the world’s outstand- 
ing industrialists. Since 1946 he has been 


chairman of the Army-Navy Munitions 
Board and today is traveling in Europe 
on private business and incidentally tak- 
ing a look at some defense-related prob- 
lems. 

Between them, the Deupree-McElroy 
team are directors and members of more 
than 50 companies, industrial associa- 
tions and clubs. They get around. On the 
intelligence tests their company gives ap- 
plicants, either would score high in 
“awareness.” But if either found himself 
on a radio quiz program and was asked 
why soap is soap—just why soap cleans 
things—he would flunk the $64 question. 

Shyly, McElroy said last week: “It’s 
one of those things. We haven't got that 
far yet. Maybe our new research labora- 
tory will help us find out.” 

Legendary. Although a single P. & 
G. factory can turn out 7,500 tons of soap 
in a single batch—a five-day process—P. 
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& G. isn’t sure where soap was first made. 
It takes with a grain of salt the legend 
that it originated on Sapo Hill, outside 
Rome, where the poor sacrificed animals 
to their gods. Fat from the animals and 
ash are supposed to have trickled down 
into the clay soil and neighborhood 
women discovered the soapy clay made 
clothes wash more easily. 

Nobody knows all about soap—any 
more than anyone does about electricity, 
for example—but so many people know 
how to make, use, and sell it that the 
soap business is the toughest and most 
competitive in all industry. P. & G. is far 
in the lead in sales. 

P. & G. employs 20,000 people, in- 
cluding 1,000 salesmen. Every 10 years, 
throughout its 113-year history, its busi- 
ness has doubled. Today it has on the 
market 14 brands of soaps and deter- 
gents, including Ivory soap, Ivory Flakes, 
Ivory Snow, Camay, Oxydol, Dreft, Duz, 
Spic & Span and a new liquid detergent, 
Joy; also a new home permanent—Lilt— 
which is making swift inroads in Buffalo 
and other test markets. Most P. & G. 
products are leaders in their field, just 
as Crisco has been the long-time leader 
in the vegetable shortening field. 

In pre-war days P. & G. sales breezed 
along at a comfortable $300 million a 
year. Last year, sales got positively hec- 
tic, topping $700 million. 


Always Change. Soap’s husky 
younger brother—the synthetic detergent 
—on the march for only 20 years, grows 
stronger by the minute. Detergents can 
make suds—the measure of cleansing 
power—in any kind of water, and it is 
not always necessary to rinse dishes 
washed with them. 

P. & G. spent years developing its 
first household synthetic detergent— 
Dreft—for dishes and delicate fabrics. 
After 1933, when Dreft was first intro- 
duced, it spent more years educating 
housewives to understand its advantages. 
Then came Drene Shampoo from the 
same family. 

The search for a synthetic detergent 
with the cleansing power necessary for 
heavily-soiled family wash began in 1935. 
P. & G.’s chemical research team put in 
200,000 hours trying every conceivable 
combination of materials before the 
product was finally put out for test in 
hundreds of typical homes. Tide made 
its advent in 1946 and soon became 
leader in that field. 

A research man wondered why the 
company didn’t have a laboratory using 
exactly the same kind of equipment as 
women use at home. Management 
snapped up the idea in a flash and has 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
on its “Customer’s House.” 

Here scientifically trained men and 
women explore all the problems of house- 
hold laundering. Housewives are hired 
to come in and wash clothes exactly as 
they would at home. Every day, women 
wash dishes from the company cafeteria, 
using all sorts of new and old soaps and 
synthetic detergents. Average home con- 
ditions are duplicated for testing prod- 
ucts on paint, linoleum and windows. 
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Marsh, Cincinnati 


Neil H. McElroy. After Harvard he 
flunked a $64 quiz, while . 


Eighty employes with children get their 
home laundry done free each week. In 
15 years the home wash division has 
done over 15,000 family washings and 
has learned fairly accurately how well 
soaps clean, how suds stand up, how eas- 
ily soaps rinse out, and how soaps work 
in soft water of the type common in 
eastern cities, in medium water, and in 
hard water like that found in Indian- 
apolis, Salina and Sioux City. A photo- 
electric eye measures how clean the 
clothes are washed, and a tensile-strength 
machine figures out exactly how strong 
the fabrics are after washing. 

Split Scalp. In P. & G.’s beauty 
shop, a girl’s hair is parted down the 
middle. Half the head is washed with one 
shampoo and the other half with a dif- 
ferent shampoo, to get a comparison 
under exactly the same conditions. 

The laboratory for skin research 


- J. Anthony Bill 
... Richard R. Deupree graduated from 
suds to munitions. (SEE: Floats) 


uses people with different types of skin 
for tests. To detect skin irritation, they 
soak their left hands and arms in a solu- 
tion of one soap and their right hands 
and arms in a solution of another. 

A marketing man got the idea that 
Southern women would like P. & G.’s 
scented toilet soap, Camay, better if the 
perfume were stronger. This seemed log- 
ical because Southerners liked brighter 
colors and more highly spiced foods. 
Hundreds of Southern women were asked 
if they would like it that way. Their 
vote: overwhelmingly yes. It might have 
been logical to put out a_ stronger- 
scented brand for the South and go all 
out to put it over the top. But instead, 
cagey P. & G., well versed in the limita- 
tions of polls, experimented and found 
that though Southern women might think 
they would like it, they didn’t like it well 
enough to buy it. However, today the 
heavily-scented Camay is a big seller in 
the Philippines. 

History. The firm’s namesakes, Wil- 
liam Procter from England and James 
Gamble from North Ireland, began col- 
lecting fat drippings from Cincinnati 
inns, hotels and homes in 1837. They 
boiled their soap out-of-doors and _ ped- 
dled it door-to-door by wheelbarrow. 

Today, close by the scene of Proc- 
ter & Gamble’s early activities, is the 
world’s largest soap manufacturing cen- 
ter—P. & G.’s Ivorydale and St. Bernard 
plants, which include a drug factory. 
It’s all a monument to inquisitiveness 
and the American way of doing things. 
While pioneering in the field of good 
customer relations, P. & G. has also 
pioneered the field of good management- 
employe relations. In 1887 it adopted a 
profit-sharing plan and in 1923 estab- 
lished the soap industry’s first guaran- 
teed 48-hour week employment plan. 


Varga: Wrong Again? 

For nearly 30 years, Hungarian-born 
Eugen Varga had been the Kremlin’s 
right-hand economist. Then, in 1946, his 
Changes in the Capitalist Economy as a 
Result of the Second World War pre- 
dicted no U.S. depression before 1955. 
Varga dropped from favor. 

Last year, he publicly recanted. Last 
week, in Pravda, he repeated what has 
become familiar as his new, orthodox 
theme: “American monopolies are .. . 
driving the United States .. . into grips 
with a tremendous crisis.” 

To most Americans, Varga’s U.S. 
crisis had about as much validity as a 
Stalin promise. Seldom, if ever, had the 
nation had it so good. 

The factory worker in Chicago or 
Atlanta could see no “tremendous crisis” 
in a $56 average weekly wage, highest in 
history, or in last week’s forecast by 
the Labor Department’s Robert G. Good- 
win that employment this summer would 
pass yesteryear’s dream of 60 million 
jobs. 

The housewife found nothing unbear- 
able, either, in food prices down 10% 
from postwar peaks, or in a dollar which 
(in terms of 1939’s) buys a penny’s worth 
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Varga. Once again he predicts a U.S. 
collapse. (SEE: Wrong Again?) 


more goods than did last year’s 62¢ buck. 

Up & Up. Even cautious industrial- 
ists could find little cause for pessimism 
in the National City Bank’s report that 
525 representative corporations earned 
1% more net profit in first-quarter 1950 
than in last-quarter 1949. 

With the Chrysler strike over, auto 
makers would almost certainly eclipse 
their August 1948 records by turning out 
more than 700,000 vehicles this month. 
Home construction proceeded at a rate 
which, if continued, would give the na- 
tion a million new dwellings by Christ- 
mas. Electronics manufacturers, encour- 
aged by the seemingly insatiable public 
demand for television, confidently ex- 
pected to sell 6 million sets this year. 

Mirror Clouds. While increased in- 
stallment-buying, a rising national debt 
and the possibility of new inflation kept 
many industrialists and economists from 
enjoying 1950’s boom to its utmost, few 
predicted anything but a series of good 
years ahead. As for Varga’s forecast of 
crisis, those Americans whio didn’t laugh 
it off found the best answer in the writ- 
ings of Russian Leon Trotsky. 

“Varga,” quipped Trotsky, “is al- 
ways ready to prove theoretically that the 
clouds in the sky look like a camel's 


back but, if you prefer, they resemble 
a fish.” 


Duncan Hines for Dogs 


Dog owners now can pack their pet 
spitz or cocker into the family car and 
take that cross-country trip without mis- 
givings. The 1950 edition of Touring with 
Towser furnishes an easy way to avoid 
the “no dogs allowed” hostelries. 

Made available last week at the 
Gaines Dog Research Center, 250 Park 
Ave., New York City, the 10¢ pamphlet 
lists 1,600 hotels and motor courts in 48 
states which cater to—or at least tolerate 
—the canine set. 
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A few hotels, like the Albany in Den- 
ver, provide special rooms for dogs and 
their masters. Others have their own 
kennels or arrange to board guests’ pets 
nearby. A few on Gaines’ list admit only 
“seeing eye” or small dogs. 

Etiquette. Gaines’ research editor 
Harry Miller, who would like to broaden 
Towser’s travel horizons still further, con- 
tends that fewer inn keepers would ob- 
ject to canine guests if traveling dog 
owners would observe a few simple rules. 
Among them are these: 

Don’t make a dog-walker out of the 
bell boy, nor bring any but “seeing eye” 
dogs into public dining rooms. 

_Do keep dogs on leash in hotel cor- 
ridors, pay for any damage they may do, 
and bed them in crates or sleeping boxes, 
lest Towser mistake floor lamps and rugs 
for fire plugs and grass. 


Citizenship, Inc. 


Atlanta, short of hospital beds, had 
$1.7 million more to go on the financing 
of its new, $4 million Georgia Baptist 
Hospital. Last week, to encourage dona- 
tions, Rich’s Atlanta Department Store 
put up more than $100,000, thereby justi- 
fying once again its reputation for civic- 
mindedness. 

In 1867, when young Morris Rich 
opened his modest general store, he had 
in mind a formula for success: make the 
store a part of the community. Rich’s has 
been aiming at that ever since, and it has 
worked. The store’s sales volume last year 
totaled $50 million. Profit: around $2 
million. 

Though guided by shrewd manage- 
ment and assisted by Atlanta’s growth, 
Rich’s says that the heart of its success 
is the impact it has made on community 
affairs. The store’s officials and lesser per- 
sonnel hold key positions in many eivic 
enterprises. However, the focal point of 
Rich’s community leadership today is the 
Rich Foundation. 

Rebate. This is a sort of holding 
company which pours back into the life 
of the city much of the wealth the city 
pours into Rich’s . . . a $250,000 build- 
ing to house a business school at Emory 
University . . . a radio network for edu- 
cational instruction in 161 schools .. . 
plus grants for research in community- 
betterment. 

A list of the 100 largest retailers in 
the nation was issued recently by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. Last week 
a U.S. Chamber of Commerce spokes- 
man, commenting on the list, said: The 
significant fact is that fully 10% of this 
list is made up of single stores operating 
on—and prospering by—the same prin- 
ciples of community participation as 
Rich’s. 

Firm Neighbors. Ed Schuster & 
Co., Milwaukee, and the Higbee Co., 
Cleveland, are two examples. On the 
guiding committee of any civic endeavor 
in Milwaukee and Cleveland, there is al- 
most sure to be a Schuster and a Higbee 
man. Both stores do more than $40 mil- 
lion worth of business a year. 

Says Vice President E. J. Shurtz of 








Los Angeles’ Broadway Department 
Store: “Civic participation dates back to 
a policy established many years ago... . 
our store is active in Community Chest 
campaigns, Red Cross, YMCA and others. 
. . . Our president, E. W. Carter, is a 
member of the Mayor’s Committee on 
Community Redevelopment, chairman of 
the Hoover Report Committee, and a 
Chamber of Commerce director. Time 
spent in civic affairs is well spent, of 
advantage to us and to the community.” 


New Products 


e @ An automatic Burroughs ticket- 
issuing and accounting machine; makes 
it unnecessary for railroads, airlines and 
buslines to keep large stocks of ready- 
printed tickets at ticket windows. The 
machine was unveiled this week at the 
1950 Office Machinery & Equipment Ex- 
position in Cleveland. 

e e A compact sewing kit, just out, 
consists of a key chain with a not-too- 
big, chip-proof plastic shell attached. 
When removed, the cover of the shell 
turns out to be a thimble. Inside the 
shell: four kinds of thread, and needles. 

ee A new collar for dogs, to pro- 
tect them at night, glows red when car 
lights strike it. The patented Scotch- 
light shines like a necklace of cat’s eyes 
and can be seen blocks away. 

ee The generous-sized Boatside 
Cupboard is an efficiently arranged set of 
plastic-backed pockets, with protecting 
flaps, for attachment to the side of row- 
boat, canoe or duckboat; keeps lunch, 
thermos, camera, tobacco and tools handy, 
safe and dry. 

e @ Waist-high fishermen’s waders 
(see picture), only a fraction as heavy 
as the conventional type, are made of 
durable Vinylite plastic for fresh water 
use or surf casting. Highly flexible, de- 
signed to be worn over tennis shoes or 
felt wading shoes, they won't deteriorate 
in sun or salt water. Two large inside 
pockets keep matches, cigarets, extra 
tackle and gear dry. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
Plastic waders. They are sun- and salt 
water-proof. (SEE: Products) 
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Science 





Next Stop: Atlantis 


It was called the Babylon of the 
West, the Richest City in the World. 
Along its quays and cobbled streets swag- 
gered bejeweled seamen, their ear lobes 
sagging under golden rings, their 
breeches laced with Oriental silk. In the 
grogshops one cutthroat toasted another 
from ruby-studded chalices, the loot of 
half a hundred pillaged cathedrals. 

On the morning of June 7, 1692, the 
harbor of this pirates’ den—Port Royal, 
on the island of Jamaica—was filled with 
its usual flotilla of barques and brigan- 
tines, including two vessels from Haiti, 
loaded with plunder. Then, at 11:40, 
with a horrendous noise, the ground 
rocked under Port Royal in three succes- 
sive earthquake shocks. 

Wrote the local padre: “Whole 
streets with their inhabitants, were swal- 
lowed up by the opening of the earth, 
which, when it shut upon them, squeezed 
the people to death.” Over the squeezed 
and unsqueezed, in most parts of the city, 
rolled the inrushing sea. 

Raid on Davy Jones. Down the for- 
gotten streets of Port Royal, 30 fathoms 
deep, will rumble this summer a tank- 
borne visitor from the 20th Century: Lt. 
Harry E. Rieseberg. A California deep- 
sea diver who has already recovered 
$100,000 from wrecks in Caribbean 
waters, Rieseberg saw Port Royal first in 
1935. Standing on the ocean floor, he 
watched gaudy tropical fish swim through 
windows two centuries old, vowed he 
would return with equipment really ade- 
quate to explore and film the sunken 
city. 

Now, 15 years later, he has designed 
a unique caterpillar tank capable of bowl- 
ing over obstacles, hoisting heavy ob- 
jects, and providing a mount for the 
Hollywood cameramen who will shoot 





U.S. Army 
Video-phone. Chatting about Armed 
Forces Week, etc., the Wac could .. . 
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Acme 
Sea-tank (model). It will pick up any- 
thing the pirates left. (SEE: Next Stop) 


in color any “Pistoles, Pieces of Eight 
and other Coynes” he may uncover. 


Not a Saber in Sight 


At major military installations 
throughout the country last week, the 
United States Armed Forces displayed be- 
fore bigwigs and brats alike America’s 
1950 line of lethal devices—from guided 
missiles (bumper type) to the improved 
see-in-the-dark sniperscope; from the 60- 
ton 240 mm. howitzer to the Tiny Tim 
gun rocket. 

Not all the equipment, however, was 
designed for destruction. The Air Force 
contributed a pneumatic rubber build- 
ing; the Army presented a portable ice 
cream plant; the Navy had a diesel-ac- 
tion pile driver. As for the Signal Corps, 
it stole the show with a video-phone hook- 
up (see picture) that enables callers to 
see each other as they talk. 

Asked what military use the inven- 
tion has, the Corps’ Col. James D. O’Con- 
nell quoted Ben Franklin: “ ‘What is the 
use of a newborn child?’ ” 


Atomic Handicap 


Why has the USSR, from the very 
first, balked at American proposals for 
international control of atomic energy? 

Journalists and politicians have been 
quick to supply answers, both cynical 
and moralistic. Last week a topflight 
atomic scientist, Nobel prize-winner Har- 
old C. Urey, put forward an explanation 
less flattering to the United States and 
far more ominous. 

Russia, he wrote in an open letter 
to The New York Times, doubtless con- 
cluded “that its scientists and engineers 
could develop atomic energy for military 
and peacetime purposes more rapidly 
than an Atomic Development Authority 
dominated by the United States.” 

What’s worse, he warned dryly, 
“there is some probability that time will 
prove that conclusion to be correct. A 
new discovery can be more rapidly ex- 
ploited by people who believe, try, make 
mistakes, but believe and try again, than 
by people who are so sure that they 


know beforehand just what cannot and 
should not be done.” 

Mired Down. Urey’s backhanded 
criticism may have baffled some Amer- 
icans accustomed to assume we are the 
one nation ready to “believe and try 
again.” 

But to many scientists, alarmed 
over the sluggish approach of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to the development 
of atomic power reactors, the reprimand 
seemed both clear and overdue. 

Seventeen months ago, the AEC 
promised industry a full report on the 
reactors—“perhaps in a matter of six 
weeks.” It has never appeared. The 
tone of AEC statements on civilian use of 
atomic energy, meanwhile, has changed 
from hearty confidence to rather irritable 
pessimism. The public has been told the 
reactors are many years off, will prob- 
ably be too expensive anyway. Wary of 
charges of waste, the Commission ap- 
parently hopes to work out every last 
“bug” on paper before it risks money on 
experimental “hardware.” 

Prestige Problem. Holders of such 
views, think some observers, gravely un- 
derestimate the military, the economic, 
the propagandistic importance of getting 
atomic power and getting it first. To 
dismiss it as merely a “complementary” 
fuel-source is to overlook what it would 
mean to countries like Italy and Argen- 
tina, which have virtually no coal or 
petroleum, or to Russia itself, which 
must haul its coal and oil over a sprawl- 
ing, inadequate rail system. 

Scientists last week hoped the con- 
tracts just awarded General Electric and 
Westinghouse on the Navy’s behalf for 
atomic reactors to drive subs and ships 
would provide the leverage to get the 
AEC program off dead center. None of 
them knew whether we were ahead: or 
behind the Russians. But, they pleaded, it 
was no time for complacency. In Urey’s 
words: 

“Let us not delude ourselves by 
thinking that our competitor succeeds 
only by stealing our secrets. It requires 
high intelligence to understand stolen 
secrets, and a high order of industrial 
competence to put them into practice.” 





U.S. Army 
... give the Corporal the once-over—at a 
safe distance. (SEE: Saber in. Sight) 
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Volatane Control 


...the secret of Sky Chief superiority! 








Istherea big difference inSky Chief | —zing without “ping” even over the 

gasoline? Absolutely ...and for a steepest grades. That’s Sky Chief's 

good reason. Texaco Sky Chief gaso- —_ controlled octane at work. 

line has Volatane Control. Controlled volatility — plus con- 
Starts are quicker... there’s a trolled octane — perfectly balanced, 

“whip” in the pickup . . . power is make Sky Chief the luxury gasoline 

there to spare ... all because the for those who want the best. Fill up 


volatility iscontrolled—exactly right. and find out. At your 
Texaco Dealer. ..tbe 


Comes a hill, you’re up and over _—best friend your 
... all smoothness without violence car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in 
Canada and in Latin America 


TUNE IN: On television— the Texaco Star Theater starring MILTON BERLE —every Tuesday night. 


MAY 31, 1950 
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Advice to Fathers 


When Robert Haydon Jones was 22 
he ran a radio program on New York’s 
WOR called the Macy-Bamberger Boys’ 
Club for an estimated audience of 185,- 
000. 

One day “Uncle Bob” had Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker, World War I flying 
ace, as a guest on his program. Eddie 
was no great shakes as an orator, but he 
really liked youngsters and spoke his 
lines with sincerity. 

That was in 1933. One evening late 
last month “Uncle Bob,” now 39, father 
of four children and a prosperous adver- 
tising executive in Westport, Conn. (pop. 
11,600), had Rickenbacker again as a 
guest. Instead of 185,000 boys, the audi- 
ence this time was a handful of 325 
earnest Westport fathers trying to help 
their school-age kids. The occasion was 
the monthly meeting of Westport’s Sauga- 
tuck grade school Fathers’ Club, with 
members of two other Westport fathers’ 
clubs as guests. 

Still no great shakes as an orator, 
Rickenbacker again proved the power of 
sincerity. In a blistering 30 minutes, East- 
ern Airlines’ boss, a father himself, gave 
Westport’s fathers some sharp words on 
parental responsibilities. 

“The United States today is in the 
grip of the greatest crime wave of young 
people in its history,” said Eddie. Why? 
Because many parents regard their child- 
ren as burdens, fail to offer sympathy 
and understanding for their children’s 
problems and sometimes are even “out- 
right bad examples.” 

Whose Fault? Before blaming the 
comics, the movies, radio crime programs 
and other “outside influences” for their 
children’s misbehavior, said Ricken- 
backer, parents should try devoting a lit- 
tle more time to the youngsters: “From 
cradle to the grave, our chief pursuit 
seems to be to save time . . . But what 
good is it to gain time unless we do 
something useful with the time we save? 
What better use can fathers make of their 
leisure time than in investing it in their 
children?” 

Far from being miffed, Westport’s 
fathers applauded Eddie warmly—for 
saying nothing they didn’t know already. 
The fathers’ clubs had learned from ex- 
perience just how useful a group of 
parents can be if they work at it. 

The clubs came into being four years 
ago, when fathers of some of the children 
at the Greens Farms primary school, 
irked by ineffectual PTA meetings (usu- 
ally held in the afternoon, when men 
could not attend), organized to get some- 
thing done. 

Vigor. Meeting at night, the Greens 
Farms Fathers’ Club built up member- 
ship, raised money at parties and dances, 
bought movie projectors, recorders and 
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new playground equipment for the school 
and talked the town council into building 
a new wing on its crowded building. 

The next year, fathers of children 
at Saugatuck grade school, also in West- 
port, followed suit, forming their own 
club. For three successive years the 
Saugatuck fathers have raised $1,500 
through various entertainments, bought 
new equipment for the school, hired play- 
ground supervisors for after-school hours, 
and badgered the town council into set- 
ting up a school bus service. Four months 
ago a third Westport school (Bedford 
Junior High) formed its club. 

Rather than hurting the PTA, the 
Fathers’ Clubs actually have helped it. 
Westport’s PTA’s now meet at night, and 
membership has gone up. In the Sauga- 
tuck school PTA (Mrs. Bob Jones, presi- 
dent) there are now 435 paid members 
for 407 pupils in the school. Many mem- 
bers are fathers’ clubbers. 

Pals. Last week, as requests came 
in from other towns for information on 
the fathers’ clubs, Westport’s fathers were 
warming up for the annual father-son field 
day. They also planned to pass out class 
pins at commencement June 16. Some 
were planning for next year. 

Said Bob Jones, president of the 
Saugatuck Fathers’ Club, after the Rick- 
enbacker talk: “We want to get more 
library space and an art room... a 
club must have new projects to live.” 


Preview 


Getting set for Columbia University’s 
200th anniversary in 1954, its president, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, last week 
sent letters to 750 universities, libraries 
and institutes in 58 countries, including 
Soviet Russia, inviting them to participate. 

Planned highlight for the _bicen- 


tennial year: a convocation of the world’s 








leading academicians in New York. An- 
niversary theme: “freedom of inquiry and 
expression.” 

The University, which started in 
1754 as King’s College (for King George 
II) with an enrollment of eight students, 
now has more than 29,000. 


Six Degrees 


A June graduate at the University 
of Cincinnati’s Evening College will be 
Mrs. Reba Gilbert, New Richmond, Ohio, 
farm wife. June graduates of other U.S. 
colleges and Universities: five of Mrs. 
Gilbert’s seven children—Raymond, John, 
Charles, Janet and Shirley. 


Kultur 


At Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Assistant German Professor 
Claude Hill, 38, was busy last week on 
his favorite side line: explaining Amer- 
ica to Germans. This particular stint 
dealt with the doings at the latest New 
York Times weekly Youth Forum. Quiet, 
serious Dr. Hill pounded out a_ 1,000- 
word article on it, emphasizing U.S. 
youth’s interest in world affairs. 

Then he sent it airmail to Munich. 
Under the heading Americana, Hill’s ar- 
ticle would appear in Germany’s largest 
newspaper, Die Neue Zeitung, which 
boasts 1.3 million readers. 

A former OWI broadcaster, Berlin- 
born Dr. Hill (he came to the United 
States in 1938) decided last fall that too 
many Germans regarded Americans as 
cultural barbarians. Since then, in a one- 
man crusade, he has written reports twice 
a month covering U.S. art, books, educa- 
tion, movies, music, plays and civil liber- 
ties. The German readers seem duly im- 
pressed—at least Munich keeps asking 
for more. 


Pathfinder—Acme 


Bob Jones & kids. “Do something useful with the time we save.” (SEE: Advice) 
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iF you were to buy a car for its beauty 
alone, you couldn't make a happier choice than a 
Ford! For again in 1950, New York's famed 
Fashion Academy has named it “Fashion Car of 
the Year”! 

But there’s more than beauty to recommend it 
—much more! “Test Drive” it and get the “feel” 
of its amazingly quiet and smooth new V-8 en- 
gine! “Test Drive” it for the “feel” of its 35% 
easier-acting King Size Brakes! “Test Drive” it 
for the solid comfort of its Mid Ship Ride—its big 
car roadability! 

We believe you'll agree that the '50 Ford is 
the one fine car in the low-price field. And it's 
economical to own! Why not talk to your friendly 
Ford dealer, today ? 


MAY 31, 1950 


— a . y 
a —Foe : 





“TEST DRIVE'A 50 FORD 
Youll FEEL the difference! 
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Women 





The Lady Knows Meat 


Little, precise, gray-haired Lucy Ma- 
clay Alexander has cooked or supervised 
the cooking of what would add up to a 
mountain of meat—some 2,900 cuts of 
beef, 3,800 cuts of lamb, 1,700 cuts of 
pork, 900 turkeys and 300 chickens. 

Because of this enormous cooking 
project, women all over the nation today 
are cooking their family’s meat according 
to detailed, scientifically-evolved recipes 
that didn’t exist 15 years ago. And for her 
contribution to it, Miss Alexander this 
week received from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture its Distinguished Service 
Award—the highest of its annual em- 
ploye citations and the first to be awarded 
to a woman, 

Miss Alexander, who grew up on an 
Illinois farm, came as a chemist to USDA 
31 years ago. Then, in 1926, she was 
transferred to the Department’s home 
economics research laboratories. There 
she started work on the how-to-produce- 
better-meat investigation in which three 
USDA bureaus, 25 state experiment sta- 
tions and the National Livestock and 
Meat Board have participated. 

False Doctrine. Properly to judge 
the meat samples which came to the Bu- 
reau in Washington and to the 25 sta- 
tions, it was necessary first to develop 
standardized cooking and testing methods. 
By the time, seven years later, when these 
standards were published, the long-estab- 
lished idea that meats had to be seared to 
hold in their juices was well exploded. 
Work by Miss Alexander and other home 
economists had proved that cooking meats 
at low to moderate, instead of high tem- 
peratures, keeps protein tender, lessens 
shrinkage and holds in juices. Cooking 
teachers accordingly began to change 
their tune. Cookbooks started giving tem- 
perature and time directions for cooking 
meats based on the type, cut, weight and 
degree of done-ness desired. 

Miss Alexander and her staff them- 
selves wrote seven recipe leaflets, the 
latest of which, Meat for Thrifty Meals 
(1942) has been ordered by more than a 
million people. All of the recipes in this 
leaflet call for low, constant temperatures. 
Though this method is convenient and 
saves fuel, it isn’t always better for all 
cuts of meat than one which combines 
high and low temperatures. When Miss 
Alexander does a roast at home in her 
Washington, D.C., apartment, she starts 
it with a sear. “You can have a sear and 
slow finish function at a low average 
temperature,” she says. 

How Much Gravy? Her tests have 
shown that a 1214-pound rib roast, placed 
on a rack in an open pan, will shrink, 
after roasting five hours at a constant 
temperature of 250° F., to 1034 pounds. 
Roasted four hours, with a 20-minute 
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start at 500° and a quick switch to 300° 
for the finish, it will cook down a half- 
pound more, to 1014 pounds. The first 
method produces a half-pound of pan 
drippings, the second, a pound—not a 
serious loss if the cook wants a lot of 
gravy and prefers a richer brown on her 
roast. 

Busman’s Holiday. Currently Miss 
Alexander and her staff at the Beltsville, 
Md., labs are doing only “desk cooking” 
—paper work with some of their accumu- 
lated research data. Even this keeps her 
so busy that she doesn’t have much time 
for kitchen cooking at home. “Why,” she 
says, “baking a cake would be a luxury.” 
Fortunately, her own favorite meat dish 
is one that can be turned out in a hurry. 
It’s not a fancy one. To meat expert Lucy 
Alexander nothing tastes better than 
ground beef with cream gravy. 


Clothes That Grow 


Five years ago, when her daughter 
was six months old, Mrs. Lyn DeVries of 
San Francisco sewed a dress for her that 
grew right with her. She was still able to 
wear it on her third birthday. 

Mrs. DeVries went on making ex- 
pandable dresses, about 150 in all, until 
she had worked out a method worthy of 
patenting and mass production. This 
week several models of her dresses are on 
display in West Coast stores and they 
soon will be coming east. Mrs. DeVries’ 
designs now are limited to girls’ dresses, 
but she may make blouses. She has little 
interest in boys’ clothes. 

The dresses at the unexpanded stage, 
range in size from 3 to 6. They grow at 
the waistlines. hems and yokes. 





Wide World 


Dress with stretch. It’s made of broad- 
cloth, costs $5. (SEE: Clothes) 





U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Distinguished service. Lucy Alexander 
cooked a mountain of meat. (SEE: Lady) 


China Out of the Closet 


Some weeks ago, a June bride-to-be 
in El Paso, Tex., went to Christopher’s, 
Inc., a specialty gift shop in her city, to 
select a set of fine china. 

By the time she was ready to leave 
the store she had changed her mind, how- 
ever. She took away with her not one, but 
two, services. She wasn’t wealthy, either. 
She simply had an eye for a good buy. 

Christopher’s encourage brides to 
buy two sets of fine china on the theory 
that such a purchase is economical in the 
long run. Since large dinner parties are 
few and far between nowadays, they feel 
that investing in one large formal service 
is a flagrant luxury. It makes better dol- 
lar sense, they tell their customers, to buy 
one small set of a formal design and 
another of an informal design, which can 
be combined if necessary. The less for- 
mally patterned china, of course, is meant 
to be used for breakfast, lunch and din- 
ner for the family. 

Many a woman still winces at the 
thought of submitting fine china to casual 
use. She may know she can hold up a cup 
to the light and easily see her fingers 
through it or balance a plate on up- 
turned fingertips, tap the rim with a pen- 
cil and hear a resonant ring (the two 
common tests for quality). But she doesn’t 
realize that what makes fine china lovely 
also makes it strong and durable. 

Treat It Rough. Store personnel 
at Christopher’s don’t indulge in any high 
jinks to prove this point. But executives 
of the Lenox company, oldest and largest 
producer of American-made fine china, 
will put on a show—in the privacy of 
their ofices—at the drop of a plate. Re- 
cently, one of them picked up from his 
desk a delicate-looking plate and threw it 
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NEW! Broiler converts 


into an extra economy oven! 
First time in history! Simply 
by pushing a lever, the broiler 
instantly becomes an extra, 
heat-controlled small oven! 
Perfect for baking when you 
want the master oven free for 
roasting ... perfect for a one- 
dish meal! Helps co-ordinate 
your meals; gives you added 
baking space; saves money! 














big oven 


CHECK THIS LIST FOR ALL THE OTHER EXTRAS! 


Y Divided cooking top .. . more work-surface 
- more convenient for large utensils 

oY Two separate heat controls ... 1 for super- 
size oven... 1 for broiler-oven combination 

oY Cool-kitchen insulation . . 
glass wool around both broiler-oven and 


yo One-piece cooking top . . . no cracks, no 
hard-to-clean corners . . 
heavy gauge welded steel 


NEW! “Lift-out” burners 


as small and as easily 
washed as teacups! Noth- 
ing like these burners any- 
where! No more grimy, 
tedious burner-cleaning for 
you! Just dunk them in the 
dishpan, shake them, drop 
them back in place—and they 
operate immediately! Each 
burner has a true simmer con- 
trol—each a lifetime guarantee! 


. super-thick 


. entire range is 


—sizzles both sides of meat 
at once! Imagine! No bother 
of turning the meat just 
when you're busy with the 
rest of the dinner! You simply 
put the steaks or chops in, 
time, take out! Both sides are 
broiled evenly, beautifully at 
the same time! No smoking! 
No flaming! Vitamin-packed 
juices are sealed in! 


NEW! Gleaming-white 


oven—easiest-to-clean in 
the world! As white and 
bright as the inside of your 
refrigerator! Its rounded cor- 
ners, removable racks and 
rack-guides give a surface as 
easy to clean as the inside of 
a mixing bowl! Bakes so evenly 
that no time is spent shifting 
food from one rack to another! 


W Handy storage drawer . . . neatly stores 
broiler grid and tray 


Y Streamlined oven vents ... easy to snap in 
and out ... easy to clean 


yo Convenience outlet . . . front-panel plug- 
in for percolator, mixer, toaster 















yo Electric clock-timer and lamp . . . smart 
new optional features 


yo Adapts to any type gas ... manufactured, 
natural or bottled gas .. . without chang- 
ing burners 





Ftathe NEW!... ALL NEW... 


PERFECTIO 
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down on the linoleum-tiled floor. It didn’t 
break. He picked it up and banged the 
edge of it on an oak window sill. It still 
didn’t break. Then he put a teacup on the 
floor, upside down, and stood on it, bal- 
ancing on one foot. That done—again 
without harm to the china—he took a 
little bow, grinned and promptly launched 
into serious talk. 

China, he explained, is fired at 
greater heats and made of finer clays than 
less expensive earthenware. Earthenware 
is opaque, commonly quite thick and por- 
ous. Its glaze often is easily penetrated, 
subjecting the body to chipping, cracking 
and strain. The glaze on china, on the 
other hand, is fired on in such fashion 
that it protects the body of the ware, 
making it nonporous, translucent, more 
resistant to chipping and cracking and, 
hence, stronger. Some of the dinnerware 
displayed in “china departments” of 
stores is not china at all. And genuine 
china itself varies in quality. 

Better Than Nature. Almost 
from the time the company was founded, 
in 1889, Lenox made a bone china which 
contains actual bone ash (or chemical 
equivalent) that gives it its character- 
istic whiteness. But the company also de- 
veloped a formula of its own, using in- 
stead of bone ash a silicate composition 
which gives the china a creamy ivory ap- 
pearance. The public took to this type so 
well that by 1920 production of bone 
china was stopped. 

A prestigious part of that public was 
President Woodrow Wilson who, in 1917, 
ordered a 1,700-piece set of the cream- 
colored Lenox—the first American china 
to grace the White House dinner table. 
Of these 1,700 pieces only four were 
broken over a period of eight years. When 
President Roosevelt moved into the White 
House he ordered another set of Lenox. 








Test it. Fine china is translucent and... 


The Wilson set then became the everyday 
set. Today the Trumans use some each of 
the Wilson and Roosevelt china. 

U.S. Embassy officials all over the 
world also eat from Lenox, as do the 
Presidents of Mexico, Venezuela, Ecuador 
and Cuba. Prince Faisal of Saudi Arabia 
bought a 3,000-piece gold-encrusted set 
in 1947. Though he paid $30,000, the 
body of every piece was made exactly like 
that of the least expensive Lenox piece 
(lowest price for a place setting of din- 
ner, salad and butter plate, cup and 
saucer is $12.45). 

Source of all Lenox china are large 
galvanized cans full of ground clay, 
feldspar and flint, which look like face 
powder, and frit (the silicate compound), 
which resembles moth-crystals. The spe- 
cific amount of each ingredient used is a 
secret known only to the company’s presi- 
dent and his son. When it’s time to mix a 
formula, they sit down behind a little 
shelter to read the scales. As workmen 
weigh up the prope? amounts, they signal 
halt through a small window. 

Craftsmanship-plus. Next the in- 
gredients are pulverized, mixed with 


water, filtered and aged for several days. 
From here on, the processing depends on 
what the end product is to be, a cup, a 
vase, or gravy boat. Every piece is han- 
dled nimbly, artistically and, in some in- 
stances, almost magically. A single plate, 
on a five-to-six weeks’ trip through the 
factory, passes through about 200 pairs 
of human hands and, at different stages, 
under at least a dozen pairs of inspectors’ 
eyes. The slightest pin bubble is enough 
to condemn a piece to the discard bin, 
ultimately to a sledge-hammering. No 
seconds ever leave this factory. 

By the time the pieces reach the 
decorators, they already have been fired 
several times—at temperatures as high as 
2,.200°F. for as long as 40 hours at one 
time—and have shrunk 20% from their 
original size. 

Quality’s Rewards. Ten years ago 
it was common to hear people say that 
standards of American china makers 
didn’t measure up to those of foreign- 
ers. Now, obviously, many minds have 
changed about this. Before the war, sales 
of imported china were three _ times 
greater than those of domestic. Today 
they are about even. Production at the 
Lenox factory alone is sixfold larger than 
it was in 1940. 

This fact, naturally, pleases Sales 
Manager Frederic W. Hoit vastly, but he 
seems to enjoy just as much watching a 
little. experiment going on in his own 
home in Princeton, N. J. The Hoits have 
been using one set of Lenox three times 
a day for 3% years. Their son Roger, 9, 
earns part of his allowance by helping 
Mrs. Hoit wash the dishes. Though he 
understands he'll have to pay for any 
dishes he breaks, Roger nevertheless 


handles them like footballs. Last week he 
was still going strong—and so was every 
piece of the Hoits’ original set. 





Dana B. Merill 


...it’s far tougher than it looks. The lovely patterns shown here are Lenox’s Wheat (left) and Rutledge. (SEE: Out of the Closet) 
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Good News 


The Constitutional amendment to 
limit all Presidents to two consecutive 
terms in office is slowly making headway. 
Last week Louisiana became the 24th 
state to ratify it; 36 must ratify to make 


it the law of the land. 
e @ «@ 





A good ear for music, as well as a 
good memory, won Walter F. Robinson 
a gala all-expense-paid trip to New York 
in a radio song-naming contest. But the 
trip was out of the question for Robinson 
—he is a convict at Massachusetts’ Nor- 
folk Prison Colony. Spurning a cash 
equivalent, convict Robinson passed his 
prize on to two war veterans from a 
nearby hospital. 

* * * 

One dank day during the Battle of 
France, in 1940, a small 10-year-old boy 
tiptoed out of an orphanage in Lille, 
France, and made his way—alone, be- 
wildered and hungry—to the teeming 
North African Coast. Shortly thereafter 
he entered an orphanage there—only to 
see it bombed into rubble a few days 
later. Then came the American soldiers. 
The boy attached himself as a mascot to 
the 133rd Infantry—the friendliest peo- 
ple he had ever known. 

Across North Africa and the Medi- 
terranean, through Anzio and until the 
war ended, the boy lived and fought with 
the Americans. In 1946, when his G.I. 
friends brought him home with them to 
the United States, he was refused ad- 
mission—no papers—and returned to 
France. 

Back in Lille, the boy found his 
old orphanage gone. It, too, had been 
bombed out. He stowed away on a ship 
bound back for America. 

At this point his old buddies re- 
entered the picture. They found out 
about their mascot, petitioned the Gov- 


Lucky babies. Their mid-century generation had far better 
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ernment to let him stay in the U.S. 
Last week the House of Representatives 
unanimously passed a bill to make the 
boy—now 21, and living in Houston, 
Tex., using the name Alexander Stewart 
—a US. citizen. It is a safe bet that the 
Senate, too, will pass the bill and the 
President will sign it. 
* & 

Truckman Lee F. Craiger of 
Wise, Va., last month found a wren sit- 
ting snugly on a nest in his truck’s tool 
compartment. He needed the tools to get 
his truck running, but didn’t want to dis- 
turb the nest. So Craiger simply got him- 
self another truck. Last week he found 
the nest full of baby birds; he'll wait 
until they fly away before he gets those 
tools. 

* * * 

In Los Angeles one day several 
months ago, a short-order cook named 
Harold Price from Buffalo, N. Y., found 
himself broke and out of a job. 

As he wandered along the streets, 
he saw a package, picked it up, dis- 
covered it contained $27,000 in negotiable 
bonds, checks and securities. He _ bor- 
rowed a dime, stored his prize in a locker, 
then hustled to a hospital. There he sold 
some of his blood for $4. With this money 
he began an extensive telephone cam- 
paign to find the owner of the package. 
He found him, and was rewarded with a 
$50 suit and $25 in cash. 

After the Los Angeles Times printed 
the story, movie and radio comic Groucho 
Marx asked Price to participate in Marx’s 
radio show, “You Bet Your Life,” (CBS, 
9:00 p.m., EDT). 

Last week Price’s honesty paid off. 
For answering correctly Marx’s ques- 
tions—both screwball and serious—Price 
walked off with $1,325. “I’m going to 
buy a hot dog stand,” Price beamed, 
“so I'll never be hungry again.” 

* * * 

Since 1935—a mere decade and a 
half ago—infant mortality in the U.S. 
has dropped 32.2% (see cut)—and there 
has been a 77% decrease in maternity 


deaths. 





chances of survival. 
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ALL THIS AND 


CHEWING EXERCISE TOO! 





Yes, MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT is not only 
tasty and nutritious— but, because it’s 
hard and crunchy, it gives your dog the 
chewing exercise that helps promote 
— teeth and gums! Baked for purity 

igestibility . . . sold only in sealed 
pee lined cartons to stay 
fresh! Feed this concentra- 
ted, economical food daily! 
MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT contains 


nutrients your dog needs: Vitemins 
Bi Be, D. i 






BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Fes esses es see eS SSS eee Se enmee 
} National Biscuit Co., Dept. PF-5 i 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. SAMPLE ; 
f Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT. Also § 
Booklet: ‘‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.’ 
i (Please print. Paste coupon on penny postcard if H 
H you wish.) 1 
BE BRO anescecececsnsescncosstscnesenceserecnsepuscenssquscsosseuseasasengunssi = ; 
H BRIIOD. ccnccncctansersnsrejnetisinnnvenssninmninnsiinitetbiniintigtdbitiioes - § 
Gly OO Bee iitecteceieenteliewiinteitnitniis s 
= This offer good in United States only 


AIR SICK See: eens & settee 
NAUSEA sit, 


..Helps to control 
organs of balance. 





THE WORLD OVER 


Save the easy, 
automatic way 
—with U. S. 
Savings Bonds 


They are the safest in- 
vestment in the world. 
They pay you $4 for every 
$3 at the end of 10 years. 


There is no safer, surer 
way on earth to get the 
things you want than by 


buying U. S. Savings 
Bonds regularly. 


BUY 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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Sports 





For the Record 


e @ The Washington Senators signed 
outfielder Joe DiMaggio, sent him to their 
Concord, N. C., farm club. Signee Bartola 
Joseph DiMaggio, 18, is a second cousin 
of the New York Yankee slugger Joe 
DiMaggio. 

ee The Bullskin (Pa.) township 
school board, deciding golf is a luxury, 
voted a tax of 5¢ on every nine holes 
played in the township. 

e @ Army officials, explaining base- 
ball was overlooked in postwar reforms 
to end the officers-men “caste” system, 
ruled that Army ball teams, like those in 
other Army sports, must be composed of 
at least 50% enlisted men. 

ee Baltimore’s city council dis- 
covered bowling had been illegal for the 
past 117 years, decided to abolish the 
law (and its $2-per-game fine) at its 
next meeting. 

@ @ General Manager Hank Green- 
berg, trying to shorten Cleveland ball 
games, installed a jeep to bring relief 
pitchers in from the bull pen. First night, 
the jeep made five trips—two for Phila- 
delphia, three for Cleveland pitchers. 
Game time: a lengthy 2 hrs., 41 mins. 


Trout Are for Experts 


Michigan’s Institute for Fisheries 
Research last week had news for the na- 
tion’s 16 million anglers—about fish and 
themselves. 

Despite extensive planting of fish by 
many states in streams and lakes, the 
“time between bites” has not decreased 
over the years. If anything, it has in- 
creased. Moreover, only a comparative 
handful of skilled fishermen catch much 
of anything. 

To get its information, the Institute 
conducted an experiment along a two- 
mile stretch of the Pigeon River, at the 
northern tip of Michigan’s lower penin- 
sula. It dumped in 4,500 legal size (7- to 
10-inch) brook, brown and rainbow trout, 
kept careful records of what happened. 

Favored Few. At the end of the 
1949 season, 3,000 trout (including 
hatchery fish and those already in the 
stream) had been caught. But 10% of 
the fishermen caught 60% of the fish. 
More than half of those who tried failed 
to catch a single one. 

Declared Institute researcher Edwin 
L. Cooper: “This is understandable if 
it is recognized that catching trout is 
an art. . . . Stocking of hatchery trout 
. . . did very little in enabling the less 
skillful angler to catch a trout. It merely 
permitted the fisherman who was skillful 
enough to catch fish to take more of 
them.” Moral to would-be fishermen: 
learn how or stay home. 

The experiment brought to light one 
other factor: nearly a third of the 4,500 
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planted trout had disappeared. Some 
1,600 were caught. An almost equal num- 
ber was left in the stream. But the rest 
vanished without trace. 

Other Anglers. “The only explana- 
tion,” said Cooper, “was day-to-day mor- 
tality and capture by bird and animal 
predators. Checks showed that the planted 
fish seldom wandered more than two miles 
from where they entered the stream. Ap- 
parently a larger number of fish die from 
natural and other causes each day than 
is realized, even when you are keeping 
a careful watch of a river.” 


Dugout Prof 


Last week the first and only college 
professor to manage a big league base- 
ball club was winning some highly non- 
academic honors. 

Edwin Melby Sawyer, B.S., MLS., 
and a hop and a skip from Ph.D., had 
his Philadelphia Phillies jumping in and 
out of first place in the National League 
on a combination of youth, speed, airtight 
pitching, hitting and a deft, professorial 
touch in handling his men. 

Mild-mannered, soft-spoken Eddie 
Sawyer, equally at home in a dugout or 
a science classroom, entered Ithaca Col- 
lege in 1931, played baseball and foot- 
ball there until 1933. The New York 
Yankees signed him while he was play- 
ing with Malone, N. Y., in an Adirondack 
resort-town league. Sawyer was grad- 
uated in 1935, returned to college in 
1937 to teach biology, zoology and physi- 
ology. 

Simple Economics. While an as- 
sistant, and, later, an associate profes- 
sor, he played on or managed minor 
league clubs. To a campus colleague he 
explained simply: “I have to play base- 





Wide World 
Fishing. Only a lucky few got enough for 
the frying pan. (SEE: Trout) 


ball in the summer so I can afford to 
teach in the winter.” 

In Philadelphia, where the symbol 
of baseball ineptitude had long been the 
Phillies (alias the futile Phils), the 
sight of the team in first place was a 
novelty indeed. The Phils won their only 
pennant in 1915, finished second in 1916 
and 1917, and then lapsed into all but 
total obscurity. Not until their sale in 
November 1943 to the late Robert R. M. 
Carpenter Sr., of the wealthy du Pont 
family, did it seem possible that the 
Phils would see better days. Since then, 
2 million Carpenter dollars have gone 
into a ground-up rebuilding job. 

Now, at last, it looked as if the 
investment would pay off. Sawyer, who 
quit teaching after 1943, was called to 
the managership in July 1948 from the 
Phils’ farm club in Utica, N. Y. He got 
the team up to sixth place that year. 
Last year, the Phils came in third. 
Tabbed for fourth in 1950, the Phils so 
far have made a fight of it with the 
favored Brooklyn Dodgers, put together 
a six-game winning streak to land in 
first place this month. 

Unfutilized. First credit goes to 
$115,000 worth of three young bonus 
pitchers, Robin Roberts, Curt Simmons 
and Bob Miller who won 11 and lost 
three of their first 14 games. Second 
factor has been the hitting of such men as 
outfielders Del Ennis and Dick Sisler and 
third baseman Willie (Puddinhead) 
Jones, who last week were leading the 
league in runs batted in. 

Third factor is the professor him- 
self, who uses a pat-on-the-back tech- 
nique of handling players with small 
doses of kick-in-the-pants treatment when 
indicated. Sawyer’s formula is to keep 
his players’ minds on baseball (he 
banned wives from spring training camp 
and trips this year), to keep criticism at 
a minimum and to hand out, as in the case 
of his professorial days, individual in- 
struction to lagging diamond students. 

Youngest (average: 25 years) and 
scrappiest team in the National League, 
the Phils are expected to find their 
youth an advantage when the sun bakes 
baseball parks in midsummer. But Pro- 
fessor Sawyer is making no claims yet 
to the 1950 N. L. pennant. 

“But we are,” he says happily, “a 
first division club.” 


Preakness Reversal 


Somehow, in Kentucky’s famous 
Derby, jockey Eddie Arcaro never seemed 
to get Hill Prince really going. He ran 
second to Middleground by 114 lengths. 

The next week, in the Withers mile 
at New York’s Belmont Park, Arcaro dis- 
covered something. By turning Hill Prince 
loose early he romped home a length and 
a half victor over his Derby rival. 

Last week, in Baltimore, Arcaro gave 
the bay plenty of early foot, beat runner- 
up Middleground by five lengths. Sup- 
posedly the fastest horse ever bred in 
Virginia, Hill Prince thus became the 
second Virginia colt (after Knight of 
Ellerslie in 1884) to win the Preakness. 
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Music 


Symphony on Wheels 


The tall, blond man, dressed in a 
morning coat and pin-stripe trousers, 
hunched over the microphone and cooed 
to his “boys and girls.” He told the 3,000 
Buncombe County school children that 
packed Asheville’s auditorium what a 
ballet was and what a suite was, in simple 
words. He had various musicians play 
notes and asked a small ensemble to pick 
out the theme. 

Then Benjamin Swalin (pronounced 
Swah-lean) lifted his baton and plunged 
his North Carolina Symphony Orchestra 
into a Gluck ballet suite. By the time the 
65-piece orchestra had whipped through 
Grofé’s Mississippi Suite and Anderson’s 
Sleigh Ride, the kids had bitten off a size- 
able chunk of good music. 

Before the last number, Swalin cooed 
again. “And now, boys and girls, if you 
applaud real hard after this, we'll play 
another for you.” This brought them to 
their feet clamoring for more. That eve- 
ning Asheville adults got slightly heavier 
fare from the musicians, but went just as 
wild as their juniors did. 

Last week, in Rocky Mount, the or- 
chestra piled out of its two red and yellow 
busses for the last time to play the final 
concert of its fifth annual spring tour— 
far and away the most ambitious, back- 
breaking, four-month jaunt ever under- 
taken by a symphony orchestra anywhere. 

Three B’s for All. Jouncing along 
7,000 miles of highways and byways 
throughout the state, the orchestra played 
130 concerts, sometimes as many as three 
a day, in 66 cities, towns and hamlets. In 
places like Charlotte (pop. 120,000) and 
Banner Elk (pop. 344), it played in high 
school auditoriums, armories, ball parks, 
movie theaters and churches. Once it set 
up its music stands on the sawdust floor 
of a tabernacle barn. 

Looking back on the tour, 49-year- 
old Swalin had reason to be complacent, 
even if he showed no sign of it. Every- 
where they had backed the Minneapolis- 
born conductor with donations and sub- 
scriptions—ranging from one $10,000 gift 
to the thousands of $2 Symphony Society 
subscriptions that entitled donors to at- 
tend any concert on the tour. The legisla- 
ture backed him this year with a $15,000 
grant (his symphony is the only state-sub- 
sidized orchestra in the U.S.). Totalled, 
the funds give him a $100,000 annual 
budget. 

Last year, when symphony orchestras 
all over the country reported staggering 
deficits, Swalin ended in the black by 
$300. This season he'll break even, at 
least, despite the purchase of nearly 
$1,000 worth of recording equipment. 

Swalin got his idea for a traveling 
symphony while teaching at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. No city in the 
state was big enough to support a profes- 
sional symphony orchestra of its own, so 
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Swalin. 7,000 miles of conducting .. . 


why not take an orchestra to the people? 

Music Hath Charms... In March 
1943 the legislature pushed through a 
“horn-tootin’ bill,” that gave Swalin a 
$2,000-a-year appropriation. He banded 
together some students and amateur mu- 
sicians and on week ends played concerts 
in and around Chapel Hill. In 1945, with 
$4,000 from the state, Swalin put the or- 
chestra on a professional basis, recruited 
musicians from major orchestras (mostly 
in the North) and the following spring 
launched a state-wide tour of 104 concerts. 

Every two years, Swalin schedules a 
concert on the floor of the state legisla- 
ture in Raleigh so the lawmakers can 
hear what they’re voting for. The appro- 
priation has been increased every ses- 
sion to its present $15,000 per year. 

This year, the season started Feb. 1 
with the 23-piece Litthe Symphony, which 
plays villages whose stage facilities are 
limited. For two months, the small group 
trekked along the backwoods roads of the 
cotton and tobacco country. At mid-sea- 
son, musicians from Denver, Dallas, 


Indianapolis, Washington and Baltimore 
joined in a tour of larger towns. 





Arthur Bauch 
... the bus-riding musicians of his North 
Carolina Symphony. (SEE: On Wheels) 


Almost half the 65 musicians are 
women, discriminated against in most ma- 
jor orchestras here and abroad. (Sir 
Thomas Beecham flatly refuses to hire 
women for his London Royal Philhar- 
monic. Says he: “If they are ugly, the 
men won’t play; when they’re pretty, the 
men can’t play.”) So impartial is Swalin 
that his orchestra is known as a refuge 
for some of the nation’s top women mu- 
sicians. 

Over & Over. Another reason Swa- 
lin’s orchestra sounds phenomenally 
smooth is its rather limited repertory— 
some 20 pieces. Since it is constantly on 
the move, no more are necessary. 

This year the Little Symphony played 
The Blue Danube, most requested num- 
ber, at every concert. When one violinist 
heard it was to be on the full symphony 
program, as well, she sat down and cried. 
Swalin tries to avoid such maddening 
repetition because the morale of his play- 
ers, who are paid weekly on union scale, 
is important. But audiences come first. 

Himself a violinist, Swalin is an odd 
mixture of musician, organizer and diplo- 
mat. With 66 towns on his schedule, he 
has 66 fund-raising drives, each of which 
he directs and supervises. When most 
conductors put down their batons at the 
end of a concert, their work is done. But 
Swalin is off the stage in a flash, shaking 
hands and stumping for support. He 
speaks to civic groups in all 66 towns. 

Helpmeet. His most vigorous ally 
is his wife, Maxine. Bustling and ener- 
getic, she tackles women’s clubs and 
church groups. She plays the celesta and 
piano; once she even took over the drums, 
for Khachaturian’s Saber Dance, which 
calls for three percussionists, one more 
than the orchestra had. 

Probably the two most surprising 
converts to symphony music and the big- 
gest fans in the whole state are the or- 
chestra’s bus drivers, half brothers, A. C. 
McAllister and Richard McGraw. After 
hearing every concert on the long tour, 
“the stuff kind of grew on us and now we 
like it.” To cinch their conversion, the 
two Macs proudly flash Symphony So- 
ciety membership cards No. 8 and No. 9. 


New Recordings 


Now available in Decca’s first ven- 
ture at putting Broadway plays on disks 
—T. S. Eliot’s The Cocktail Party (two 
12-inch LP’s in an album; $11.70), an 
excellent recording with over 90% of the 
dialogue intact. Decca’s next, in the ex- 
periment to see if people really will buy 
non-musical Broadway productions on 
records, is Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman. Some other good buys: 

ee lIsaac Stern, Violin Selections 
(Columbia 10” LP). Such works as 
Dvorak’s Humoresque, Saraste’s Gypsy 
Airs and Carmen Fantasy with symphony 
orchestra. Best item: excerpts from Tris- 
tan und Isolde. 

e @ Crosby Classics Vol. II (Colum- 
bia 10” LP). Eight of Bing’s hits of the 
1930’s, once collector’s items, including 
Let’s Put Out the Lights (and Go to 
Sleep) and Did You Ever See a Dream 
W alking? 
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Health 


Needleful of Panic 


Behind the scenes in medicine last 
week a curious controversy was taking 
place. From abroad had come disturbing 
reports on the relationship between inocu- 
lations and polio. The issue: should the 
U.S. public be informed? 

Addressing a turbulent meeting of 
London’s Royal Society of Medicine last 
month, Prof. F. M. Burnet had told his 
audience of Australia’s 1949 epidemic. Of 
those children who developed poliomye- 
litis, he claimed, a suspiciously high num- 
ber had been vaccinated for diphtheria or 
whooping cough from 7 to 11 days pre- 
viously. Moreover, the polio tended to 
crop up in precisely the limb which had 
been inoculated. 

Burnet, reported the British Lancet, 
was far from thinking that the inocula- 
tions caused the polio. But he did sur- 
mise that the injections produced an in- 
flammatory reaction affecting the nerve 
trunks and making them, for a while, 
more vulnerable to the virus. 

It Shouldn’t Happen. American 
public health authorities reacted to the 
news like patricians informed of a son’s 
elopement with a barmaid. They (1) 
said it couldn’t be true; (2) started to 
investigate at once; (3) hoped nobody 
would learn they were taking it seri- 
ously. 

Checking New York City’s 1949 epi- 
demic data, they found that, of 425 polio 
cases examined, only nine proved to have 
had inoculations within two months prior 
to paralysis, and of these only one had 
been attacked at the site of the injection. 
One clue to the disparity in experience: 
most immunizations here are performed 
within a child’s first year, an age-bracket 
in which incidence of polio in America 
has been dropping sharply. 

Whether or not they could prove the 
Burnet findings definitely irrelevant to 
polio in the United States, the authorities 
here remained justifiably jittery. Diph- 
theria and whooping cough, unleashed 
from immunization, could kill far more 
children than the worst polio flare-up. 
If American mothers in a panic should 
shun all inoculations, public health would 
be dealt a truly paralyzing blow. 





Sniffle-Stopper ? 


Checking his British restraint at the 
door, Conservative Frederick J. Erroll 
strode into the House of Commons last 
fortnight, confided to the honorable mem- 
bers: “I understand that very shortly a 
much greater discovery than penicillin 
will be announced.” 

That evening, at his suburban home 
in north London, 37-year-old biochem- 
ist Frank E. Hepworth made the an- 
nouncement itself. Three years ago, he 
said, he and a team of researchers at 
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Edenhall Clinic plunged into the quest 
for a drug to cure cancer. Instead, one of 
them—Dr. Arthur M. Nicholls—stumbled 
upon a compound he called “CF9.” It 
proved amazingly effective against deadly 
neuropathic virus diseases in dogs. 

Excited, the Edenhall team buckled 
down to nonstop work on CF9, burning 
the laboratory lights til 3 a.m. night after 
night. Their consuming question: would 
CF9 be equally potent against such virus 
diseases in human beings as polio, meas- 
les, smallpox, scarlet fever, influenza and 
the common cold? 

Like Magic. Without waiting for 
any formal, large-scale tests, they gave 
the drug to six staff-members with heavy 
colds. According to Hepworth, “It cured 
them completely—overnight.” 

Last week, CF9 was made available 
to British clinics for experiment. Not 
every doctor will greet it with hosannas. 
Snorted the celebrated isolator of influ- 
enza, Christopher H. Andrews, chief of 
England’s National Institute for Medical 
Research: “I’ve never heard of Edenhall 
or Hepworth or Nicholls. Their claims 
seem to me without the slightest founda- 
tion.” American virus experts felt An- 
drews had reason to be skeptical. Hep- 
worth has refused so far to name either 
the firms backing the drug or its chem- 
ical composition. And the medical records 
are stuffed with compounds which mirac- 
ulously cure colds—for some of the peo- 
ple some of the time—and which mow 
down viruses in test tubes or in animals, 
but not in the ornery human being. 


Awake to Safety 


While delegates to the American 
Psychiatric Association convention in De- 
troit last fortnight were milling about 
banquet tables, letting their inhibitions 
slip a few notches, upstairs one member’s 
wife was trying to commit suicide. 

Depressed, she was taking a short- 
cut from life which has become an Amer- 
ican favorite: the “goof-ball.” an over- 
dose of barbiturate sleeping pills. Her 


husband, finding her unconscious, worked 
over her for an hour and a half with 
orthodox methods of resuscitation—to no 
avail. Then he remembered: at the con- 
vention just winding up, a Dr. Theodore 
R. Robie had reported on a new method 
of reviving drugged patients through 
electro-stimulation. The house phone was 
within reach; he grabbed it. 

It took Robie half an hour to round 
up his equipment and get it into action. 
By that time, the woman had slipped into 
a deep, unresponsive coma and was turn- 
ing slightly blue. Attaching small metal 
electrodes to her head, Robie sent a mild 
current through them—only two or three 
milliamperes. 

Jolt. Within five minutes, the woman 
had recovered consciousness. Within 10, 
she was conversing tranquilly with her 
husband and Robie. 

The machine which had worked this 
1lth-hour miracle was developed by Dr. 
Gerhard Hirschfeld at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Lyons, N. J. 
Hirschfeld, Robie and a teammate, Dr. 
William Furst, tried it out on psychotics 
in conjunction with injections of sodium 
pentothal, then found the same stimula- 
tion would bring any drugged person 
quickly back to consciousness. 

Nick of Time. Their machine had 
arrived just in time for the psychiatrist’s 
heart-weary wife—and for her country. 
Each year more than 300 tons of sleep- 
ing pills slide down the American throat, 
many with deadly intent. The blunt facts: 
barbiturate overdoses have risen 300% 
since 1940, now account each year for 
more than 1,000 deaths and 20% of all 
poison cases sent to general hospitals. 


Hands Oft 


In Washington, D.C., her sight re- 
stored through removal of cataracts from 
both eyes, 115-year-old Mrs. Mary Brooks 
took her first look at a piece of fruit 
held up by her doctor. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

“It’s my orange. Put it down!” 





Acme 


Polio victim. Could American mothers be trusted with the truth? (SEE: Panic) 
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Ears Without Worms 


Home gardeners whose sweet corn 
produces almost as many worms in the 
ears as kernels could take hope last week. 

After three years’ testing, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has found a new 
spray 80% to 90% effective in keeping 
worms out. The gardener must mix it 
himself, but the ingredients are readily 
obtainable. Formula for 25 gallons: three 
quarts of 25% emulsifiable DDT; 2% 
gallons of white mineral oil of 65 to 90 
seconds Saybolt viscosity; water. 

The mixture should be kept agitated, 
may be applied with a hand sprayer. The 
first spray should be given a day after the 
first corn silks appear, followed by sec- 
ond and third sprayings two or three days 
apart. 


Corncob Hosiery 


At its electrochemical headquarters 
in Niagara Falls, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. last week was doubling the 
capacity of a plant dedicated to the uses 
of a lowly and despised agricultural 
waste. 

There, in terms of oversimplification, 
the company is making nylon out of corn- 
cobs. 

Actually it is performing but one 
step in an unbelievably complicated 
chemical process toward this end, but the 
corncob-to-nylon theme underlies it all. 

Du Pont buys furfural, a tan-colored, 
bitter-almond smelling liquid which once 
was a laboratory curiosity, from the 
Quaker Oats Co., and turns it into a 
chemical known as adiponitrile. From 
Niagara Falls this chemical is sent to a 
du Pont plant at Belle, W.Va., which 
turns the adiponitrile into a substance 
called hexamethylene diamine—an im- 
portant intermediary in the actual manu- 
facture of nylon yarn, Quaker Oats makes 
the furfural principally from corncobs. 

Familiar. Du Pont announced nylon 
in 1938. It went on the market first in 
1938 in the form of bristles in tooth- 
brushes, made its big bow on May 15, 
1940, in a general public sale of nylon 
hosiery. Since then, nylon has become 
familiar in scores of articles of apparel, 
drapery fabrics, fishing lines, luggage, 
upholstery and other products. 

The first nylon was made from in- 
gredients derived from coal, petroleum or 
natural gas combined with other ingredi- 
ents from air and water. But, since 1935, 
du Pont had been experimenting with 
furfural as a source of raw material. 

It began using furfural at its Niagara 
Falls plant in 1947, consuming corncobs 
and similar wastes at a rate of 200 mil- 
lion pounds a year. 

One Bushel: 40 Pairs. Du Pont 
continues to use the coal-air-water nylon 
formula, but says that furfural nylon 
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finds its way into virtually all nylon prod- 
ucts sold today. It estimates that one 
bushel of corncobs yields enough hexa- 
methylene diamine for 40 pairs of stock- 
ings. 

The company’s use of furfural was 
dictated by no altruistic desire to help 
use up useless corncobs, which are a 
nuisance around farmyards. (Quaker 
Oats says it can use less than 1% of the 
cobs left over from farming each year.) 
Nor is furfural nylon necessarily cheaper. 
There is a more cogent reason. 

Coal, petroleum and natural gas are 
irreplaceable resources. Once they are 
consumed—there aren’t any more. But no- 
body could use up all the corncobs. And, 
in case they could, another billion of 
them could be grown on U.S. farms the 
next year. 


Wild Pink Wanderers 


Standard tourist attraction at Flori- 
da’s Hialeah race track and a few other 
spots throughout the state are tame fla- 
mingoes, imported from the West Indies 
and clipped so they won’t fly away. 

Wild flamingoes, considerably bright- 
er in color, were observed in Florida as 
early as 1832 by naturalist John James 
Audubon and reappeared sporadically for 
nearly a century. Fourteen were counted 
in the state in 3931, the last wild flock 
to be seen on the continent. 

After that there were none—until 
last week when ornithological circles were 
buzzing with the most exciting news in 
many a day. 

The largest flock of wild flamingoes 
ever to be seen in North America not 
only had been located in remote Yucatan, 
Mexico, but apparently was making its 
home there. 

The discovery was made last fort- 
night by three U.S. bird authorities, who 





Modern miracle. For nylon, no limit to 
raw material. (SEE: Corncob Hosiery) 


had traveled skeptically down to check 
recurrent reports that the big, exotic pink 
bird was living in the big Mexican penin- 
sula. 

The three men, who had expected to 
find the bird was only the common rose- 
ate spoonbill, were Robert Allen, research 
associate for the National Audubon Soci- 
ety; Charles Brookfield, Audubon repre- 
sentative for Florida, and Stephen F. 
Briggs, of Milwaukee, outboard motor 
manufacturer. 

Reversed Trend. Lending impor- 
tance to the discovery was the fact that 
the wild American flamingo (which has 
cousins in Africa and in France, at the 
mouth of the Rhone River) has been dis- 
appearing at an alarming rate recently. 

Some 3,000 wild birds are on Great 
Inagua Island, in the Bahamas, and some 
2,600 others are in Cuba, Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. A scattered few may 
be on the coast of Brazil, in one of the 
Guianas and, possibly, on the Galapagos 
Islands, off Ecuador. 

Danger Point. But their number is 
dwindling. Biggest mass flamingo massa- 
cre occurred after World War II, when 
laborers for exploring oil companies 
killed off or scattered approximately 
2,000 of the handsome birds in the world’s 
best-known flamingo colony, on Andros 
Island in the Bahamas. 

What birdmen Allen, Brookfield and 
Briggs delightedly found in Yucatan was 
a flock of at least 3,500 flourishing wild 
flamingoes, unaccountably living in a la- 
goon on a remote section of the northern 
coast near the Gulf of Mexico. Hastily, 
the naturalists set about promoting local 
interest in protecting the birds, planned 
to return there in July after the flamin- 
goes move 100 miles into the interior to 
nesting grounds. 

Meanwhile, in Florida, the state had 
its own flamingo boom—discovery of a 
lone, wild bird on one of the Florida keys. 
Best guess, however, was that it had been 
blown in from Cuba or had escaped from 
a shipment to a zoo at Ponce de Leon 
Springs. 


Conservationists All 


The University of Michigan, which 
has taught forestry since 1881, will dis- 
continue its present School of Forestry 
and Conservation next fall. 

In its place will be started the 
world’s first School of Natural Resources, 
made possible in part by grants of $130,- 
000 from the Charles Lathrop Pack For- 
estry Foundation, of New York. 

Reason for the change: forestry and 
conservation are too narrow to cover the 
awakening interest in natural resources 
throughout the United States. 

Said forestry dean Samuel T. Dana, 
who will head the new school: “We felt 
that we were giving too limited training 
to only a few students who plan to enter 
forestry, game management or related 
fields after graduation. The natural re- 
sources of the nation are of such impor- 
tance today in our national life and econ- 
omy that information on all of them ought 
to be available to all students.” 
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Quotes 





The jobless man of 45 and up is the 
displaced person in our society today. 
This is truly the American tragedy.— 
Eric Johnston, president, Motion Picture 
Association of America. 


The idea of planning the entire 
architecture of the United States against 
a future force which we really know 
nothing about is just absurdity—Ralph 
T. Walker, president, American Institute 
of Architects, discussing decentralization 
as atom-defense. 


We are thoroughly convinced that 
the passage of this monstrosity will mean 
a “Pearl Harbor for the South.”—Sen, 
Olin D. Johnston (D.-S.C.), referring to 
the FEPC bill. 


The Fair Deal is a “Faro Deal” for 
New York State. The people get trimmed 
every day.—Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 


It is the only bridge we have, and 
it offers a more secure footing than as- 
sorted rafts of regional alliance.—Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, president, U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly, defending U.N. 





The embarrassment of the world 
is always God’s opportunity.—Catholic 


Bishop John J. Wright, Worcester, Mass. 


In the scramble for Congressional 
appropriations we cannot distinguish the 
energy of a Republican from that of a 
Democrat.—James A. Farley. 





There are no warlike peoples—just 
warlike leaders.—Dr. Ralph Bunche. 
You [may] have your eyes on Texas 
but don’t forget that the eyes of Texas 
are upon you.—Gov. Allan Shivers, warn- 
ing organized hoodlums of the nation. 


Eleven years ago we had three dic- 
tators to worry about—Hitler, Mussolini 
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and Stalin. Two are gone and I expect to 
live long enough to see the third one go. 
—Paul Hoffman, ECA chief. 


We do not expect more from the 
United States than what the Soviets give 
the Communists.—Chiang Kai-shek. 


If I were sitting in the Kremlin, I 
think I would be quite complacent as I 
view the progress of the battle of the 
budget bulge. Sitting in Washington, I 
am deeply concerned.—Dr. Edwin G. 
Nourse, economist. 


A strike is not a victory for any- 
body.—Herman L. Weckler, vice presi- 
dent, Chrysler Corp. 


There isn’t much that we can do 
except let the Russians and Chinese chew 
on each other for a while.—Sen. Tom 


Connally (D.-Tex.). 


I'll oppose it here and I'll oppose 
it in the Appropriations Committee. We 
are going wild; we are going mad, and I 
don’t propose to go along.—Sen. Kenneth 
McKellar (D.-Tenn.), on foreign aid bill. 


Education as well as radio is a 
highly competitive business and no edu- 
cator can possibly survive if he does not 
learn audience likes and dislikes from 
the successful commercial programs on 
the air.—Jack W. Lewis, acting director, 
Rocky Mountain Radio Council. 


It seems to me that the partisan 
complexion of the courts is so overbal- 
anced that it will tend to destroy the con- 
fidence of the general public, unless steps 
are taken to rectify it—Sen. William F. 


Knowland (R.-Cal.). 


They’re [businessmen] all for Fed- 
eral economy—except when it comes to 
closing a military, naval or other Federal 
establishment with which they do busi- 
ness.—Sen. Herbert R. O’Conor (D.- 
Md.). 


A couple needs $100 a week to live 
on Tahiti—romance or no.—Bertrand 
Juanez, 
Courier. 


publisher, Papeete (Tahiti) 
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LOW DOWN 
PAYMENT — 


EASY TERMS 


Fast, accurate, dependable. 


Add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide. Hand or electric 
models for every office use. So low in 
price you can afford one for every desk 
or sales counter. 


CALL your R. C, Allen dealer (see your 


classified yhome book) or send 
coupon today! 


R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc. 
674 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 
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CASH REG 





BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Without obligation, please send me full 
information about your Adding Machines. 
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Quiz No. 4 


How much does it cost 
per can to advertise the 
leading brands of soup? 
Is it 1¢? 2¢? 3¢ per can? 


Answer: It costs less than 1/30¢ 
per can to advertise the big-name brands 
of soup. 
That’s only half the story. Advertising 
your cost two ways: 
Cuts the selling costs. And by helping make 


mass possible, lowers the produc- 
tion costs, too. 
So advertising saves you many times that 
1/30¢ per can. 
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Religion 





Pew Poll 


Is today’s preaching sufficiently dy- 
namic, inspiring and militant for the 
times? Or is it dull, aimless and too in- 
tellectual ? 

The Christian Heraid, largest Prot- 
estant periodical in the U.S. (circ. 375.,- 
000 monthly), wanted to find out. In its 
January issue it ran an article called Pul- 
pits Out of This World, a layman’s com- 
plaint by Ross L. Holman of Nashville, 
Tenn. In addition, the magazine asked 
readers what they thought. When Herald 
editors tabulated their gratifying response 
of over 1,600 letters in this month’s issue, 
they found some 90% agreed wholeheart- 
edly with Holman. 

Amen. Preaching today, said read- 
ers, is too impersonal, too abstract, too 
world-embracing, too much like an essay 
or lecture. What they wanted was more 
Bible-centered expository, the Gospel as 
it applies to everyday living. 

Voting on how long a sermon should 
be, a strikingly high number put no time 
limit on pastors. One summed it up: “If 
a preacher has anything to say to my 
heart’s need, an hour is not too long; if 
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he hasn’t, five minutes is too much.” 


Passion Play, 1950 


Things were astir last week in the 
quiet peaceful little Bavarian village of 
Oberammergau. Townspeople were busily 
and profitably introducing tourists from 
all over the world to the community’s two 
chief industries—religious wood carving 
and the Passion Play. 

After a lapse of 16 years, Oberam- 
mergau’s 3l6-year-old Passion. Play was 
once again on the boards at the town’s 
cavernous 6,000-seat theater. Opening Sun- 
day, May 21, the play will be presented 
this year once a week until June 18. From 
then until it closes, Sept. 24, it will be 
given every Sunday and Wednesday. Be- 
cause of Holy Year pilgrimages, a record 
number of visitors are expected to con- 
verge on the town this season. 

The play originated in a solemn vow 
made in 1633, when the Black Plague 
was sweeping Europe. Oberammergauers 
then pledged they would perform a play 
depicting the sufferings of Christ every 
10 years if the town were spared. It was. 
A year later, the first Passion Play was 
given. There was another every 10 years 
until 1674, after which the dates were 
changed so as to fall on decimal years. 

Faithful. Oberammergau has de- 
faulted on its pledge only once—in 1770, 
when the play was cancelled by royal 
edict. In 1810 and 1870, it was postponed 
a year, as 1920’s play, given in 1922. The 
last war made the 1940 production im- 
possible, but villagers considered that 
decade was taken care of by the special 
tercentenary performances in 1934. In its 
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316 years, the Oberammergau Passion 
Play has become easily the best-known 
religious drama of the Western world. 

Preparations for this year’s play be- 
gan as early as August 1948, when it was 
announced that the play would be re- 
sumed this year. In March 1949, the town 
issued an order that the entire male pop- 
ulation could neither shave nor get a hair- 
cut until the play was over. Last Novem- 
ber, Oberammergau’s 25 elders elected 
residents to play the leading roles. 

Who’s Who. Rules for selecting the 
cast of over 800 are rigid. Players must 
be natives or residents of the town for 20 
years to be eligible. This year the long- 
standing rule was relaxed: children of 
the 2,000 refugees who crowded into 
Oberammergau (pre-war pop. 3,200) 
after the war can take part. Women, how- 
ever, must still be under 35 and un- 
married. 

The role of Christ this year is being 
played by Anton Preisinger, 37-year-old 
innkeeper. It will be his fourth role in a 
Passion Play. Contrary to general belief, 
Alois Lang, the Christus of 1930 and 
1934, was not rejected for the role this 
year because of his Nazi past. Preisinger 
was judged a minor Nazi too, and fined 
more than Lang by the same denazifica- 
tion court. Lang, at 59, is too old for the 
gruelling part which requires him to be 
on stage most of the 8 hours of each per- 
formance, carry a 100-pound cross and 
hang from it for over 20 minutes during 
the Crucifixion scene. 

In the modern age of theatrical bal- 
lyhoo, Oberammergau still clings to its 
age-old nonprofessional tradition. Actors, 
musicians and chorus members are not 
paid. Players must look and live up to 
their roles. No facial make-up or wigs 
are worn. Even artificial lighting is 
barred. The theater’s open-air stage has 
an adjustable roof which can be drawn to 
simulate nighttime darkness. 


Religious News Service 


Climax. Oberammergau revives its 300-year-old vow to Christ. (SEE: Passion Play) 


Profitable Piety. The Passion Play 
has kept Oberammergau, which is 95% 
Catholic, a prosperous town. The 1934 
performances drew over 410,000 tourists 
and put nearly $5 million into the town’s 
coffers. Protestant towns in Germany, en- 
vious of Oberammergau’s wealth and 
fame, sometimes refer to it as “black vil- 
lage,” after black robes of priests. This 
year, with a record attendance expected 
and refugees using most of the available 
housing, villagers probably will have to 
camp out so as not to lose the tourist 
trade. 

Even the town’s barbers, virtually 
out of work for more than a year before 
tourists began arriving, are happy. The 
town’s communal treasury subsidizes 
them during this period every 10 years. 


Anticipating the Atom 


About 1845 Seventh-Day Adventists 
began teaching and preaching that there 
would be a world conflict. As soon as 
World War I was over, Adventists imme- 
diately began preparing for World War 
Il. 

Last fortnight, the church’s sprawl- 
ing headquarters in Takoma Park, Md., 
was hit by an “atom bomb” and personnel 
went through their paces carrying simu- 
lated wounded and treating simulated 
burns. Adventists* were getting ready for 
World War III. Their defense program 
will include stockpiling of bandages, 
blood and other medical supplies. 

The church’s 2,800 congregations, 
with 260,000 members, were strongly 
urged to follow suit. Carlyle B. Haynes, 
secretary of the church’s War Service 
Commission, forebodingly warned, “No 
declaration of war will precede the next 


world conflict. We must be ready for it.” 


*The church is opposed to killing, “even in 
time of war,” but is not opposed to military 
service. 
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Defending Champion 


Of scores of persons charged with 
murder—innocent, guilty, or of doubtful 
conscience—defended by Samuel S. Leib- 
owitz of Brooklyn, only one died in the 
electric chair. 

In Courtroom (Farrar, Straus; New 
York: $3.75) Quentin Reynolds has re- 
constructed some of the most notable 
Leibowitz cases from a study of the trial 
records and from interviews with Leibo- 
witz himself. They make somewhat dis- 
concerting histories, tending to suggest 
that justice in the United States is far 
from infallible. In this and other respects 
—including the character of some of the 
testimony quoted starkly from the records 
—it is hardly a book for the sensitive or 
squeamish. 

Many of the cases, sensational 
enough in their day, have long been for- 
gotten. At least two, however, are well 
remembered, and significant. Leibowitz 
was in charge of the defense of the nine 
young Negroes tried at Scottsboro, Ala., 
and convicted there of rape upon two 
white girls of small reputation for either 
veracity or chastity. The mass rape was 
alleged to have occurred in a moving 
freight train, but the evidence was so im- 
plausible that the verdict was set aside 
by the trial judge. Two of the Negroes, 
tried separately before another judge and 
jury, were convicted and sentenced to 
death. 

Tumult. All around the world the 
Scottsboro case attracted attention and 
indignation. In North and South, passions 
ran high. A vast defense fund was col- 
lected, and Leibowitz fought one of the 
cases to the Supreme Court, which handed 
down the momentous Constitutional rul- 
ing that wherever persons have been ex- 


cluded from jury service because of race 
or color, the judicial processes are void. 
Leibowitz, now a King’s County (N.Y.) 
judge, is proud of this victory as the be- 
ginning of the march of the American 
Negro toward “the full privileges of citi- 
zenship.” 

The other historic case was the Lind- 
bergh kidnapping, still masked by consid- 
erable mystery. Here, however, Leibo- 
witz’s efforts resulted in failure. He came 
into the case late after the conviction of 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann. Of Haupt- 
mann’s guilt Leibowitz had no doubt, but 
he believed such a crime was impossible 
without accomplices. 


Kravechenko’s Choice 


Soon after Victor Kravchenko’s / 
Chose Freedom, came out in French the 
Communist journals of Paris unleashed a 
campaign of abuse against its author. 

One of them, with the austere, high- 
brow name Les Lettres Francaises, pub- 
lished an article purporting to have been 
written by an American newspaperman 
called Sim Thomas, asserting that while 
Kravchenko was in Washington with the 
Soviet Purchasing Commission, he made 
himself notorious as a drunkard and un- 
successful gambler. Just as he was about 
to be sent back to Russia in disgrace, said 
this article, Kravchenko was taken under 
the protection and patronage of the Amer- 
ican Office of Strategic Services. The OSS 
paid his gambling debts and assigned 
some of its more literate agents to write 
a book of phony memoirs to be published 
under his name. Meanwhile, said Les Let- 
tres Francaises, Kravchenko’s guardians 
kept him out of sight because it would be 
obvious to anyone who saw him that such 
a worthless imbecile would be incapable 
of writing any book. 

Denial. Kravchenko promptly sued 
for libel in the French courts and pres- 
ently flew incognito to Paris, disregard- 
ing what he says were a series of fresh 
threats against his life. These were taken 
quite seriously by the French Surété, 
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which surrounded him with an elaborate 
bodyguard. 

The sequel, one of the most melo- 
dramatic propaganda trials of the cen- 
tury, is described by Kravchenko in 
Chose Justice (Scribner, New York: 
$3.75). He decided to make the Soviet 
regime the real defendant in the case, and 
he succeeded. He spent about $70,000 of 
his massive royalties in lining up wit- 
nesses who would testify that he had, if 
anything, understated rather than exag- 
gerated the horrors of life in the Com- 
munist Elysium. Most of the witnesses 
were recruited from the German and Aus- 
trian camps for displaced persons—physi- 
cally broken and prematurely aged men 
and women. 

Red Ranks. From Soviet Russia op- 
position witnesses were flown to testify to 
Kravchenko’s unedifying character and 
disreputable behavior. These included a 
former wife of the plaintiff, former metal- 
lurgical co-workers and even the epau- 
letted and bemedaled General Rudenko, 
who had been his chief at Washington. 
From England came the Very Rev. Hew- 
lett Johnson, the “Red Dean” of Canter- 
bury; French defense witnesses included 
the scientist Joliot-Curie and the former 
air minister, Pierre Cot. The mysterious 
Sim Thomas never appeared. 

Happy-go-lucky French court pro- 
cedure, which permits opposing counsel 
and witnesses to abuse one another, tol- 
erates a reasonable degree of applauding 
and jeering by spectators, and assigns to 
the presiding judge a role comparable to 
that of the chorus in a Greek drama, was 
admirably suited to the plaintiff's pur- 
pose. Witness after witness recited har- 
rowing personal history to confirm what 
Kravchenko had written about the liqui- 
dation of the Kulaks, about the NKVD, 
about the great purges of the 1930's, 
about the great labor camps of the 
GULAG, or slave trust. He had plenty of 
witnesses to controvert the Soviet testi- 
mony on his moral, professional and in- 
tellectual capacities. While winning his 
case, he had a good time baiting erst- 
while Red colleagues. 

Sacrilege. One of them, named 
Kolybalov, goaded by his taunts, shouted 
angrily, “You will please not mention in 
this place the name of my beloved leader 
Stalin.” “I spit upon your beloved 
leader!” cried Kravchenko. “I have been 
waiting for this moment all my life!” 


Reader’s Choice 


Forgotten Patriot: Robert Morris. By 
Eleanor Young (Macmillan, New York: 
$4). The first biographical study in more 
than a half-century of the great financial 
genius of the American Revolution, who 
died a virtual pauper. A conscientious 
work, though a rather dull one. 

A Man from South Dakota. By 
George S. Reeves (Dutton, New York: 
$3). Reeves, who learned about sheep 
and wheat ranching the hard way, de- 
scribes with amiable humor his long and 
ultimately successful struggle against 
blizzards, droughts, floods, pests, bureau- 
crats and various other natural evils. 
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Radio-TV 





Champion of the Unseen 


“I’m off to a quiz show,” said the 
housewife to her husband. “Our washing 
machine broke down yesterday and it’s a 
lot simpler to . .. get a brand new ma- 
chine. Anything in particular you want— 
say a free trip to Paris or a new car? I 
know that two and two make four and sev- 
eral other useful bits of information.” 

Nobody will ever know how many 
prizes the housewife won. Her career was 
not pursued beyond the single remark, 
which served the purpose for which she 
had been created: to show up the silliness 
of the quiz show craze, and in the process 
to amuse, in a mild sort of way, several 
million Americans. 

Last fortnight, however, her creator, 
Harold Tucker Webster of Stamford, 
Conn., himself received one of radio’s 
most valued prizes. Along with Jack 
Benny, Ed Wynn and a number of other 
radio and TV notables, he shared in 
1950’s Peabody awards, the nearest thing 
that the radio industry has to a Pulitzer 
prize. i 

Unlike most Peabody winners, Web- 
ster is no radio man, but a cartoonist. 
His quiz-winning housewife, drawn last 
summer, was only one of several hundred 
pen-and-ink characters through whom he 
has, over the past seven years, gently— 
and sometimes not so gently—spoofed ra- 
dio and television, their programs and 
commercials, and the people who take 
them seriously. 

Webster’s radio cartoons, under the 
heading The Unseen Audience, appear 
every Wednesday in some 100 newspa- 
pers, where they share the week with sev- 
eral other regular Webster cartoon-topics 
—How to Torture Your Wife, Life’s Dark- 
est Moment, Bridge, and his best-known, 
The Timid Soul (Caspar Milquetoast). 

Bite. The Unseen Audience has been 
described editorially as “the most telling 
contemporary criticism of radio.” That it 
has an abrasive effect on the nerves of 
some radio producers cannot be denied. 
As proof Webster can offer, among other 
things, a letter he got a few years ago 
from a top network executive. It accused 
him, by deriding things sacred to radio, 
of “undermining the faith of the coun- 
try.” He should, said the writer, be muz- 
zled. 

Wiser radio producers, however, dis- 
agree. For Webster’s Unseen Audience 
cartoons point up with vivid realism what 
too many men in the broadcasting busi- 
ness find it hardest to visualize: the im- 
pact of a high-powered commercial, a 
raucous comedian, or a weeping soap op- 
era on the home life of the “average” 
listener. The results range from the mere- 
ly ludicrous to the tragic. In the second 
category (see top cartoon) is one of Web- 
ster’s current concerns, the effect on 
youthful viewers of television’s present 


plethora of the blood-and-bullets horror 
drama. 

Backwoods Rembrandt. Perhaps 
one reason for Webster’s revulsion at civ- 
ilized niceties like commercials and hor- 
ror shows—especaally where they effect 
children—can be traced to his own fron- 
tier boyhood, where such things were 
notably missing. 

Born in 1885 in Parkersburg, W. Va., 
Webster was taken as a child to Toma- 
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hawk, Wis., where there were Indians 
still living in the woods. He lived there 
until he was 17, fishing, hunting, playing 
hookey from school, and listening to the 
conversations in his father’s store. 
Between times he was sketching, for 
he had already decided at the age of 7 
that he wanted to be a cartoonist. He sold 
his first picture (of a local Indian) at 15. 
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He got $5 for it. Two years later he quit 
high school and headed for the big city 
newspapers. He got his first job on the 
Denver Republican, and worked his way 
steadily eastward from there, to Chicago, 
Cincinnati and finally New York in 1911. 

He worked first as a staff artist, 
drawing quick pictures of sports events, 
disasters, political campaigns, and gen- 
erally filling the function that a staff pho- 
tographer does on a newspaper today. In 
Cincinnati he switched to political car- 
tooning, and it was not until after a decade 
in New York that he began to concentrate 
on his present specialty, the “human in- 
terest” cartoon. 

This is the type which bases its 
humor on small, realistic incidents in or- 
dinary life. And, as first radio and then 
television moved more and more into the 
lives and homes of ordinary people, “it 
seemed natural,” Webster explains, to use 
them as subject matter. 

Source Material. Since 1931 Web- 
ster has worked on the New York Herald 
Tribune, which now syndicates his car- 
toons, and lived in Shippan Point, a ham- 
let on the Long Island Sound near Stam- 
ford. Despite his sometimes caustic criti- 
cism of radio, he is himself a devoted lis- 
tener. He has “at least six” radios in his 
house. One of them is in his studio, and 
he keeps it going constantly during the 
four hours or so a day it takes him to 
work up his weekly quota of six daily car- 
toons and a Sunday colored comic strip 
(The Timid Soul). 

Though he has seen television at 
friends’ homes, he doesn’t own a set yet. 
“Tve been putting that off as long as 
possible,” he said last week, “but I sup- 
pose I'll have to give in soon.” For sev- 
eral million followers waiting to share 
his daily clashes with the newest menace 
to the average man’s privacy, it couldn’t 
be too soon. 


Golden Airways 


To the thousands of young actors, 
writers and directors now studying with 
a hopeful eye on big-time television, a 
new stimulus was offered last fortnight. 
In New York, publisher Wallace A. Ross 
presented the first extensive study of TV 
salaries, based on a survey of going rates 
from unknown bit players to top stars. 
Some samples: 

ee “Name” actors, on a one-hour 
sponsored dramatic show, get $500-$1,000 
a performance. 

ee Featured, but non-name, play- 
ers: $250-$300. 

e e Bit players: $50-$100. 

ee Writers, currently in short sup- 
ply in TV, do almost as well as actors. 
For an original one-hour drama or a good 
adaption from a book or short story, a 
writer can count on $300, and may get 
as high as $700. For half-hour programs, 
the rate drops to $200-$500. 

e @ The program director’s pay runs 
about the same as the writer’s—up to 
$750 for an hour, $500 for half an hour. 

Hardly anybody performs free in tele- 
vision any more, added Ross, and the pay 
rates are rising steadily. 
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Jackie is sure of himself. Why not? 
He’s clenching a nickel in his fist. 
He knows which candy bar he wants 
and how to get it. 

Jackie has discovered a great 
secret. The way to get the candy 
bar you want is to know its brand 
name and ask for it by brand name. 
And it’s that way for all of us. Buy- 
ing by brand name is the only way 
you can pick the product which ex- 
actly suits your taste. 

Brand names protect you! By 
knowing brand names, you make 
the manufacturer responsible for the 
products that bear his brand name. 
The manufacturer knows that if you 
find his products good, you will buy 
them. If not, you won’t—and the 
manufacturer will be forced out of 
business. 


Brand names insure progressively 


| better products. Each manufacturer 





Jackie knows what he wants! 


works constantly to improve the 
products that carry his brand name. 
The result? You get more vali for 
your money and better quality. 
To make sure you get exactly 
what you want to buy, always call 
for a product by its brand name. 
Read the ads in this magazine— 
you'll find they include some of 
America’s most famous brand names, 
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“NO MORE 
UPSET STOMACH” 


Do you suffer 
heartburn after 
meals?...feel logy? 
... uncomfortable? 
Then read this 
heartening letter 
from awomanwho 
found her way to 
betterdigestionand | 
better health: 





“Before switching to POSTUM, 
I suffered both indigestion and nervous- 
ness... But now my nerves are quieted 
and my digestion much improved. No 
more upset stomach after drinking 
POSTUM!” 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and tea 
contain ecaffein, and caffein is a drug 
which in many persons tends to produce 
harmful stomach acidity, as well as nerv- 
ousness and sleepless nights. So while 
many people can drink coffee or tea 
without ill-effect, others can’t—and this 
may mean YOU! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Give up coffee—give 
up tea—drink POSTUM exclusively 
for 30 days—and judge by results! 
Remember: POSTUM contains no 
caifein or other drug—nothing that can 
possibly cause indigestion, nervousness, 
sleeplessness! Ask your grocer today for 


INSTANT POSTU M—A Vigorous ° 


Drink made from Healthful Wheat and 
Bran. A Product of General Foods. 





Our Plan May 
Pay You $10.00 


« for Only a 
Few Hours’ Work 


The work is pleasant because it 
_is simply collecting new and 
renewal subscriptions for PATH- 
FINDER among your friends 
and acquaintances. Mail this 
coupon today for details. 
Name... 


Address 


Pathfinder 


Department W-4 
1323 ‘‘M” Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Political Poems 


In Florida, it’s understood, 
Young Smathers has proved that he could 

Season campaigning stuff 

With tabasco enough 
To salt away Pepper for good. 

—Berton Braley 
e . 
If things are the way they appear, 
Mr. Truman may have a few qualms; 
Especially if he should turn seer 
And read a few Florida palms. 
—Don Kessler 
- 7 * 
In re Lattimore’s Memorandum; 
His notions, as I understand ’em 

Make me ask “Spy or not 

Could the Russians have got 
Any more than he managed to hand ’em?” 

—Berton Braley 
* 7 . 

We could be friends to the rising 
generation of Eastern Germany—if only 
the Russians wouldn’t try to make them 
the uprising generation! 

. + e 

The modern railroad fireman be- 
lieves in making his own featherbed and 
lying in it. 

+. *. * 

The Republicans still are wondering 
what is wrong with their party; the Demo- 
crats hope they never find out. 

a o e 

Any American citizen who becomes a 
party to Communist activities is selling 
his birthright for a mess of plottage. 

* - e 

If officials of the State and War De- 
partments run out of top drawers in 
which to keep their secrets, we suspect 
that they can find a few idle ones in our 
Government bureaus. 


OR BICYCLES 
ALLOWED 





Glynn for Pathfinder 
“What do you suggest he wear when testi- 
fying before a Senate committee?” 


Truman seems to think the party’s 
best platform is a rear platform. 
e a e 
Leopold hopes the Belgians will re- 
call him, since it’s impossible for a 
king to make hay while his son reigns. 
+ = . 
Next time Boston’s Curley meets 


Truman, his greeting may well be, 
= 5 J 
“Howdy, I ardoner!” 


Quips 
And so this is the postwar world 
paradise the optimists, the planners and 
the do-gooders promised us!—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
- e o 
When American Communists are 
summoned as witnesses before Congres- 
sional committees, how does Moscow 
reach them with its orders about what to 
testify?—New Orleans Times Picayune. 
a . o 
Complaints are heard that our propa- 
ganda abroad stacks up poorly beside the 
Reds’. Like the training-camp batting 
phenom, now found to be weak against 
lefties—Buffalo Evening News. 





Barnes for Pathfinder 


“Can’t ya’ read?” 
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GREY HOUND points to; 


great BIG vacation at the very LOwEST cost! 





CALIFORNIA—THE WEST—Reach pce — 
ands 


Sierra lakes, giant forests, Western ranch 






HISTORIC SHRINES —such as this New England 
church—add romance to Greyhound vacations. 


COOL SHORE RESORTS—Go Greyhound to 
Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf Coast, and Northern lakes. 


Se hE 


It'll be a BIG vacation — whether it’s 
a few days or a few weeks—because 
the good time begins the moment 
you board a modern SuperCoach. 
No matter where your favorite 
brand of vacation fun is found, 
Greyhound will take you there 
along America’s most famous high- 
ways. Its SuperCoaches travel 


through the 48 States and Canada, 
down to Mexico... touch at all the 
exciting vacation spots: the busy 
cities, gay resorts, wonder - filled 
National Parks. And the cost is only 
a third as much as private car oper- 
ation—far less than the rates of any 
other type of public transportation. 
Call your Greyhound agent—today! 


ALMOST ANY PLACE IN NORTH AMERICA! TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


Nearly all the magnificent National Parks 
and Monuments e Every great city e New 
England historylands e Rustic mountain 
hide-a-ways e Majestic Washington, D.C. 
e Atlantic Coast resorts e Colonial Vir- 
ginia e Fabulous Florida, Gulf Coast, 
and charming Old South e Blue Water 
Vacationland of the Great Lakes e 
Mighty Niagara Falls, amazing Mammoth 





NATIONAL PARKS—The National Parks are yours 
to enjoy by Greyhound. Above, the Great Smokies. 


Cave, Natural Bridge e Cool Michigan, 
and the “Paul Bunyan Country” of Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin e Dude ranches of 
the Rocky Mountain states, vacation 
areas of the Canadian Rockies e Indian 
country of the Great Southwest e Ever- 
green Playground of Washington and 
Oregon e Golden California and Pacific 
shore e Best resorts of East and West. 


POPUP UC CCOCE COCO OCOCCOC CSCC ECE eee eee eee 


FREE! “AMAZING AMERICA TOUR” FOLDER TO 
» HELP YOU PLAN YOUR 1950 VACATION 


Greyhound Information Center, 105 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 2, Ill.—Send me the folder de- 
scribing Greyhound “Amazing America Tours,” 
which are complete pre-planned vacations. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 
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What makes the sky blue? Why do | dream? Why is sugar sweet? 


Why is ice slippery? What makes knots in wood? 


How does television work? Where does the wind come from? 


This boy has THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in his home. He can explain to you interest- 
ingly and correctly the familiar things he sees around him. When his teacher wants 
a quick and intelligent response from her class, he is always ready with the right 
answer. He understands many subjects of interest in the papers and on the radio 
and in grownup conversations. He has made a long start in the race for knowledge. 


the Book of 


Answers Every Question A Child Can Ask... 


ANGELO PATRI'S MESSAGE TO CHILDREN 


“Here...is your magic gift—this set of 
books. You have here under your hand 
in this BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE the 
tools with which your forefathers toiled 
to carve out the steep places life offered 
them. You have the materials from 
which they drew the magic that has 
lighted your homes, heated them, 
made them safe and clean. You have 
here the wisdom of your race, its art, 
its idealism, its science, its life of serv- 
ice... If you use the knowledge you 
find here wisely you will find yourself 
traveling new paths to new fields... 
And that, my child, is what education 


9 


means. 


Curiosity, The Best Teacher 


Do you know any subject about which your child 
has not asked you a dozen questions? Curiosity is 
the beginning of all knowledge—the first sign of an 
inquiring mind which, in its highest development, 
produces Newtons and Edisons. So, let your chil- 
dren ask as many questions as they wish, and be 
sure they are answered correctly. If you discour- 
age a child’s curiosity, you stifle his desire to learn 
and the bright boy or girl soon becomes indifferent. 


The Magic of Its Pages 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is different from 


all other books. It is unique in plan, arrangement 
and style. It is made for children and is designed 
to aid in their school work, enlarge the life of the 
home and give the child an education that will 
stand the test of life. Think what it means to you, 
father and mother, to know that there has been 
made for your child a Great Treasure House hold- 
ing all the really important things in the whole 
wonderful world, written so simply, and so de- 
lightfully illustrated that your boy or girl cannot 
possibly resist the magic of its pictured pages. 


Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


fhead 


So many additions and improvements have beeu 
made that this new, modern BOOK OF KNOWL- 
EDGE is a generation ahead. Children have not 
changed but the world has and children have many 
new interests. THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE tells 
about rockets, jet propulsion, television, the United 
Nations, radar, atomic energy, science, modern 
industry, fine arts, literature, history and hun- 
dreds of other subjects. With easy-to-understand 
words and pictures the knowledge possessed by 
world famous authorities is brought within the 
grasp of every growing mind. There are 15,000 pic- 
tures that teach—3,400 in striking colors and soft- 
toned gravure, including art masterpiece repro- 
ductions. Your child can share with millions of 
others the magic spell that is found only in this 


modern BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Educate Your Child—It Pays 
The day you put THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


in your home you offer your children the priceless 
gift of knowledge. See for yourself how THE 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE captures your child’s 
imagination and makes learning a delight. Send for 
the FREE 36-page booklet “New Worlds to Dis- 
cover!—More Wonderful Than Aladdin’s 


Now A Generation 


For your boy or girl, this beautifully illustrated 
36-page Full Color Booklet. Mail coupon today. 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me the 36-page full color booklet taken from 
the newest revision of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. I 


understand it is FREE and without obligation whatsoever. 


Lamp”. Accept it without cost or obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon. 
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It Costs You Nothing! 


Your children will be delighted with this beautiful 
36-page FREE booklet “New Worlds To Discover—More 
Wonderful Than Aladdin's Lamp”, which contains actual 
pages, pictures and color plates from the latest revision of 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. Simply send coupon. 


ZONE STATE 
0 Check here if you own THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


Pathfinder 5-31-50. 





